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Foreword 



In 1982 the American Vocational Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, initiated a project to make available sum- 
maries of numerous studies in agricultural education, many 
of them impublished but deposited in college or university 
libraries. The first publication resulting from this project 
was Vocational Education Bulletin No. 180, Summaries of 
Studies in Agricultural Education^ issued by the Office of 
Education in 1935. The project has been continued through 
the issuing of supplements to Bulletin No. 180. This cur- 
rent publication. Supplement No. 16, extends the project 
through the 1961-62 and 1962-63 academic years. 

Research in vocational education in agriculture has become 
increasingly more important in recent years. Evaluation of 
current programs and determination of present and future 
needs are essential if vocational agriculture is to swve ef- 
fectively in a rapidly changing agricultural economy. 

It is hoped that the studies summarized in this publication 
will be used for continued improvement of the program and 
will stimulate additional investigations. Persons desiring 
more detail on a particular study may wish to consult the 
original manuscript or publication available at the source 
indicated in the summary. 

Walter M. Arnold, 

Asmtant Gcmmissioner 
for Vocational and Teohniocd Education, 

▼ 








Introductory Statement 



Summaries of Studies in 
Agricuiturai Education 



The 144 studies included in Supplement No. 16 bring the total number 
reported to 3^8. They represent investigations of problems of great 
concern to vocational and technical education) and meet high standards 
of quality of research. They have utilized appropriate and adequate 
designs, applied suitable procedures, involved sufficient data effectively 
summarized, and resulted in justifiable conclusions. Each study has been 
published or is available on loan from a university library or State de- 
partment of education, as indicated in the listing. Twenty are staff studies, 
42 are doctoral dissertations, and 82 are master’s theses in which inferences 
are drawn applicable to areas or regions broader than local c ommuni ties. 

Members of the American Vocational Association, working with the 
Besearch Committee of the Agricultural Division, have assisted in the 
work of preparing, editing, and assembling the summaries. An increase 
in the number of States and universities contributing to this publication 
has been noted. More studies have used experimental design or have been 
built on probability sampling surveys. It is hoped that progress also has 
been made in contributing to broader aspects of research that is valuable in 
interrelated programs of public school education for employment. 



Glenn Z. Stevens, The Pennsylvania State University, Chmrmm 

Gordon I. Swanson, University of Minnesota, Secretary 

James D. McGomas, New Mexico State University 

Earl S. Webb, Texas A. & M. University 

Harold E. Craweord, NVATA, Sac City, Iowa 

Duane M. Neblsen, U.S. Office of Education 

Former members of the conunittee (1962-64) : 

GietmoE L. O’Sellet, Jr., University of Georgia 
Sn>NEY S. Sutherland, University of California, Davis 
Walter T. B joraker, University of Wisconsin 
Verdins Bigs, NVATA, Williston, NT. Dak; 



Research Committee of the Agricultural Division 

of the 

American Vocational Association 
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■. 3105. AbokitAziz, Abdel*Hamid F. So- 
:<!io-Caltural ProUems and the Bole of 
Agricnltural Education in the United 
Arab. Bepublia Dissertation, Ph. D., 
1962, University of Illinois. 214 p. 
Library, University of IlUnois, Urbana. 

P*rpo$er-To examine some of the funda* 
mental socioeconomic and cultural factors 
which affect the decision to enter upon farm* 
•■ing on the part of those who have studied agri* 
eulture, propose a new role for agricultural ed- 
ucation as an agent responsible for inducing 
Sodal change in the UAR, and provide a gen* 
etd framework within which the role of agri- 
cultural education In newly developing coun- 
tries can be better understood. 

JfetAod.— Data _ and information were se- 
. cured from plflcial documents - and pertinent 
literature. The study presents an analysis of 
two sets of factors chosen arbitrarily and 
treated separately. The analysis is developed 
.in terms of (a) farm land availability, (b) 
occupational opportunities, (c) the social pres- 
;tlge assigned to farming, and (d) cognitive dis- 
sonance, economic motivation, and social pres- 
sure. A comparative study of agricultural 
systems in nine countries in various develop- 
menti'l stages was also conducted to search 
;for some general principles concerning the re- 
ilationship between studying agriculture and 
establishment in farming. 

•1 Findings,— Although only 2 percent of the 
graduates of the secondary agricultural 
schools in the UAIt had become established in 
farming, 80 percent of that small number 
quit farming within a short period of time and 
sought off-farm employment. 

The failure of agricultural education to be 
followed by establishment suggested that there 
were factors outside education which deter- 
mined the outcome of educational planning. It 
was found that the tremendous increase in 
population without a proportionate extension 
■Of the arable area had resulted in unavail- 
ability of farm land. While the population in- 
creased 878 percent over the last 80 years, 
the arable land and the crop-surface area in- 
creased only 25 and 51- percent, respectively. 
.Establishment in farming through farm land 
ownership or rentals was found to be ex- 



tremely difficult since it was determined by 
economic factors until 1952 and by law after 
that. Unemployment and underemployment 
were widespread in farming, and there were 
relatively more occupational opportunities out- 
side. Farming has been assigned a low posi- 
tion on the scale of social prestige and power 
in the UAR. The cognitive structure of the 
Egyptian graduate, his economic aspirations, 
and the social pressure exerted on him have 
discouraged him. from becoming established. 

The study concludes that agricultural edu* 
cation is not the determinant in becoming 
established in farming in the DAB, that edu- 
cation seems to be viewed by the public as a 
means of attaining social mobility, and that 
establishment occurs in the absence of other 
occupational alternatives. It suggests that ag- 
ricultural education must be provided for 
those who are already established. 

3106. Aldbioh, 6x£I7N Conan. An In- 
vestigation to Identify the Aspects of 
Occupations Which Rural Boys Consider 
Important in Choosing an Occupation. 
Thesis, M.S., 1962, Washington State Uni- 
versity. 62 p. Library, Washington 
State University, Pullman. 

Purpose . — ^Thls study analyzed the lin* 
portance that rural boys in the State of Wash- 
ington placed on various aspects of- occupa- 
tions when they chose a llfework. Questions 
investigated were ; (1) To what extent did the 
student consider his interests and abUltles in 
making this choice? (2) Did he place more 
emphasis on the economic or on the noneco- 
nomic aspects of occupations? 

Meikod . — Six schools with vocational agri* 
culture departments and four schools without 
vocational agriculture departments were se- 
lected from an area in central Washington. 
A questionnaire was submitted to 139 gradu- 
ating senior boys from these schools. The 
boys were asked, in an open-ended question, to 
tell what occupation they had chosen, and 
when they had made this choice. Another 
question asked what their interests and hob* 
■hies were, and two more inquired into their 
physical and mental abilities. The boys were 
told to rank as "primary,'* "major,** "minor,** 
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or “not considered” 15 aspects of occupations. 
The high school counselors were queried as to 
how well each student had chosen his occu- 
pation In view of his abilities. 

Findtngt . — Of the students Investigated, 
86.9 percent made their vocational choice be- 
fore the junior year and 55.3 percent made 
their choice during the junior and senior years 
of high school. Only 7.8 percent had not 
yet made a choice of occupation when they 
answered the questionnaire near the time of 
graduation. 

According to the counselors, 28 percent of 
the students chose their occupations “very' 
well,” 52.5 percent chose "well,” 13.6 percent 
chose “poorly,” and only 1.4 percent chose 
"very poorly.” Appraisals for 4.5 percent 
were not made. 

Considered of major Importance by the stu- 
dents in choosing an occupation were : Interest 
-In the work, job security, availability of em- 
ployment, working conditions, suitability of 
the work to the student’s mental abilities, and 
wages offered. 

Of minor Importance were: Chances for 
rapid advancement within the occupation, de- 
sire to build or create things, student’s present 
'economic status. Interest In helping people, 
status expected in society, physical require- 
ments, and need for Identldcation with a group. 

Essentially "not considered” by the students 
were the factors of commanding people and 
peer approval. 

Economic motives as a group factor were 
considered significantly more Important than 
noneconomic motives. Interest In the work 
was considered significantly more important 
than abilities, although the two are related. 
There was no important difference between 
the “abilities” and "motives” groups of 
factors. 

3107. Baiusy, David S. Drill-box Sur- 
vey and Demonstration Plot Methods of 
Teaching Principles of Seed Quality. 
Thesis, M. Ed., 1963, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 30 p. Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park. 

Purpote. — (1) To determine the quality of 
seed oats used by farmers; (2) to determine 
their knowledge of and attitudes toward high- 
quality seed; and (8) to test teaching aids 
which might contribute to better practices in 
growing small grains. 

Method . — ^Farmers in the Sellnsgrove (Penn- 
sylvania) Area School District were chosen 
randomly from three groups. In the first 
group were 10 fathers of boys studying voca- 
tional agriculture, in the second group -were 
10 members of the young adult farmers class, 
and in the third group were 10 farmers chosen 
from the Agrlculturcl Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service list of other farmers in the 
area. 



Seed oats samples were obtained in April 
19G3 from the first and second groups, using 
the drill-box survey method. The samples 
were sent to the State laboratory for analysis. 
A list of questions was used to check the 
farmers’ knowledge of and attitude toward 
high-quality seed. A demonstration plot of 
randomized block design was seeded in four 
replications at four seeding rates — 1, 2, 8, 
and 4 bushels per acre — ^with three germina- 
tion levels — 95, 84, and 75 percent. The 10 
young farmer class members were kept in- 
formed of the demonstration plot observations. 
Results of the drill-box survey seed analyses 
were mailed to the fathers of the high school 
boys. The seed analysis reports were taken 
to the farm of each youpg fanner class mem- 
ber and discussed. The weed seeds in the seed 
sample were shown to the farmer as part of 
the on-farm Instruction. At the close of oats 
harvest in August and after the program of 
teaching activities with the men In the first 
and second groups, the list of questions was 
administered as a test to the men In all three 
groups. 

Findings . — Laboratory analysis of the 20 
seed oats samples indicated that germination 
v/as good, averaging 93 percent. The range 
was from 67 to 99 percent. Weed seed con- 
tent averaged 0.03 percent. Four samples 
contained prohibited weeds. Sixteen con- 
tained other crop seeds. 

The pretest of knowledge of principles of 
seed quality showed no difference between the 
first and second groups of farmers.' Adminis- 
tered as a test at the end of the study, the 
results showed significantly higher scores by 
the men in the second group — the young farmer 
class members. Scores of the men in group 8^ 
the control group that received no special 
instruction, were not significantly lower.- 

None of the farmers had previously had a 
seed sample laboratory tested. In general, 
they did not understand weed seed regulations 
in the State seed laws. The men favored 
germination testing, but did not test seed 
used. 

The 1963 season was very favorable to oats 
production. Subplots in the demonstration all 
yielded dose to 84 bushels per acre. The in- 
structional program was effective and should 
be continued. 

3108. Baxeb, James Kqnneth. DK* 
ferences in Selected Characteristics Be- 
tween Departments of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Oklahoma That Exhibit 
Livestock on the State Level and Those 
That Do Not. Thesis, M.S.-, 19^, Okla- 
homa State University. 37 p. Library, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

Purpose.— To determine the effect that ex- 
hibiting livestock bad qh : (1) Partldpati(m 
in Future Farmers of America activities; (2) 
investment in farming ; (3) labor income from 
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the farming program; (4) est&bUehment in 
tanning; (5} scholarship; and (8) com" 
munity attitudes toward this type of progranu 

Method —Seventy departments of vocational 
agdcuItL ; in Oklahoma were divided eguaily 
into two groups, based on their participation 
in fairs and livestock shows. A questionnaire 
on the activities of the vocational agriculture 
department was mailed to these teachers to 
secure information for the study. In addition, 
other information was secured from the files 
of the State Department of Vocational Ag- 
riculture. 

Finding *. — ^The evidence presented clearly 
indicated that there was a desirable relation- 
ship between certain characteristics of an 
adequate program of vocational agriculture 
and the amount of participation of a depart- 
ment in fairs and livestock shows. 

Those departments which rated high in ex- 
hibiting livestock were significantly ahead of 
the low group in (1) Gold, Silver, and Partici- 
pating National Chapter ratings, (2) State 
and American Farmer Degrees, and (3) num- 
ber of boys bolding FFA offices above the 
county level. There was also a significant dif- 
ference in favor of the high group with 
respect to: (1) Investment in the farming 
program, (2) investment in farm shop equip- 
ment, (3) labor income from the farming pro- 
gram, and (4) percentage of graduates in 
professional agriculture. 

There was no significant difference between 
the two groups in: (1) Placement of gradu- 
ates in farming and related occupations, (2) 
scholarship, (3) dropouts from vocational agri- 
culture, (4) tenure of vocational agriculture 
teachers, and (5) number of 'Standard and 
Superior Chapter Awards. 

The writer concluded that teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and their students were ]us- 
tified in participating in fairs and shows If Aey 
used these experiences as the means to an end 
and not the end itself. 

3109. Bear, WnxiAM Fobbest. Matric- 
ulation, Progression, and Employment 
Status of Agricultural Engineering Grad- 
• 'uates from the Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology. Dissertation, 
Ph. D., 1963, The Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology. 184 p. Li- 
brary, The Iowa State University of Sci- 
ence and Technology, Ames. 

Purpose. — ^To determine desirable changes in 
the teaching and research programs of the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering. The 
graduates were asked to evaluate courses they 
had taken and to recommend any changes 
they thought would be effective. The number 
of semesters of high school courses such as 
vocational agriculture, science, and mathemat- 
ics were obtained to determine the courses that 
significantly infiuenced college quality grade 



point average. Relationships significant to 
Income, area and location of employment. Job 
classification, and participation in actirities 
were investigated. 

Method . — ^The 3SG graduates had received 
the Bachelor of Science degree in agricultural 
engineering between 1942 and 1962. Data 
were obtained from the university permanent 
records, interview forms, and a questionnaire 
mailed to each graduate. Data were recorded 
on IBM cards, frequency counts made, and co- 
efficients of correlation computed. 

Finding*. — Eighty-one percent of the grad- 
uates had been farm-reared and 80 percent of 
the parents were farm owner-operators or 
managers. The vocational agriculture in- 
structor was more frequently mentioned than 
other high school teachers as having had influ- 
ence on career selection. Thirty-five percent 
of the graduates had taken vocational agri- 
culture during high school. Fifty-three per- 
cent of the graduates who had had vocational 
agriculture enrolled in the Power and Ma- 
chinery option and 30 percent in the Soil and 
Water option. A larger percentage of the 
graduates who had had vocational agriculture 
became aware of the agricultural engineering 
profession during high school than other 
graduates. 

The best predictor of first-quarter college 
quality point average was the high school 
point average and the best predictor of third- 
quarter college point average was the first- 
quarter quality point average. Semesters of 
mathematics and science courses in high school 
were positively correlated with college ffirade 
points. Cumulative college quality point aver- 
age was the best single predictor for first 
employment income. 

Seventy-eight percent of the graduates rec- 
ommended increased emphasis on statistics 
courses. Increased emphasis was also rec- 
ommended for courses in Journalism, English, 
speech, and mechanics. Twenty-six percent of 
the graduates continued study beyond the 
Bachelor of Science degree. 

3110. Bbndixbn, Job Fbanois. Bela- 
tion of High School Vocational Agricul- 
ture to Achievement in College Courses in 
Animal Science. Thesis, M.S., 1963, Iowa 
State University. 83 p. Library, Iowa 
State University, Ames. 

Purpose.— To determine the relationship be- 
tween semesters of high school vocational ag- 
riculture and achievement In college courses 
in animal science at the Iowa State Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology, and to discover 
the relationships among some of the predictors 
commonly used in counseling students in the 
College of Agriculture. 

Method . — The sample involved male stu- 
dents who matriculated in the freshman class 
in the fall quarter of 1955 in the College of 
Agriculture at Iowa State University, and 
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completed two selected college courses Id aui- 
inal science. Complete data were available for 
821 cases which were analyzed in the study. 

■ PIndInps.— Results of this study indicated 
ihat the high school quality point average 
and Jlrst-quarter college quality poiut average 
would be the most reliable predictors of thh 
tendency to graduate from Iowa State Univer* 
pity. Although no statistically significant re- 
lationship was found between enrollment in 
high school vocational agriculture and achieve- 
ment in colleiie courses in animal science, evi- 
dence presented did indicate that vocational 
.ngriculture students generally do as well or 
better than do nonvocational students in the 
introductory animal science courses at the 
Ihwa State University of Science and Technol- 
ogy. 

It was found that 24 percent of the 07 
students who had had, and 20 percent of the 
,110 students who had not had, 7 to 8 semesters 
df high school vocational agriculture earned 
<i 'final cumutotlve college quality point aver- 
age of less than 2, Quality point averages 
in introductory animal science of 3 and above 
wore obtained by 41 percent of the group who 
had had Uo high school vocational agricul- 
ture ‘and by 40 percent of the group who had 
had 7 to 8 semesters. 

' Fbrty-two percent of the students who 
earned a quality point average of over 3 in ad- 
vanced animal science courses had had no 
vocational agriculture, whereas 41 percent of 
the students who had vocational agriculture 
earned quality point averages of 3 or above 
in advanced animal science courses. The 
difference was not significant. 

j 3111. BsNTijnr, Ralph R. Factors In- 
Ihicacing the Vocatidnal Choices of Agri- 
ctAthre CoUege Freshmen. Studies in Ed- A 
nation. No. 4, 1903. Purdue University, [y 
51 p! . Department of Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

Purpose . — ^To determine (1) the relative in- 
llnto'ce of 36 selected factors on freshmen with 
respect to their choice of agriculture as a ca- 
reer and of a field of specialization in agri- 
culture, and (2) the factors freshmen believe 
to be most important in a Job. 

* Method . — The Purdue Agricultural 'Voca- 
tions Opinionaire was administered to the 
freshman . agriculture students early in the 
academic year 1961-62 at the following uni- 
versities: Purdue, Ohio State, Kansas State, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Missouri, and iiViscon- 
sin. - Students were asked to indicate whether 
each- of 86 factors influenced them "a great 
deal,” “little,*' or “not at all” in tholr choice 
of agriculture ns a career and their selectiOR 
of a field of specialization in agriculture. They 
were also asked to select 5 of 16 opportunity 
factors they believed to be most important in 
ajob.*’ 



Chi-square technique was used to determine 
whether or not there were significant differ- 
ences in' the responses of students when cate- 
gorized by {!) university, (2) years of experi- 
ence in selected activities, and (3) field of 
specialization. 

Findings . — 

1. In general, factors influencing most 
agriculture college freshmen with re- 
spect to their choice of agriculture 
as a career also influenced most stu- 
dents in their choice of a field of 
specialization. 

2. The amount of influence that students 
by universities attributed to individual 
factors' was significantly different for 
many of the factors studied. 

3. The rank order of the 36 factors in 
terms of students influenced was es- 
sentially the same for the 7 univer- 
sities. 

4. Persons influencing the largest num- 
ber of freshmen were fathers, mothers, 
teachers of agriculture, and friends. 

5. Significantly more freshmen were in- 
fluenced by teachers of agriculture 
than by any' other professional person. 

6. Factors infliiencing most freshmen 
were “work and farm experiences” and 
‘'vocational factors." ■ 

7. Opportunity factors selected, by more 
than 46 percent of the freshmen, as 
among the five most important factors 
in a Job were, in order of importance: 
“To earn money," “to use your own 
ideas," “for continuous employment," 
“to be your own boss/’ “to do a variety 
of work," “to do good for others," and 
“for advancement." 

3112. Bentley, R^h R. and Beupel, 
Avebno M. a Oomparison of Selected 
Factors in Departments of Vocational Ag> 
riculture Where the Morale of Teachers 
Is “High” With Departments Where the 
Morale of Vocational Agriculture Teach* 
ers Is “Low." Studies in Education, No. 
1, 1963. -Purdue University, 44 p. De- 
partment of Education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette. 

Purpose. — ^To determine whether slgnlflcont 
differences existed with respect to selected fac- 
tors in departments of vocational agriculture 
where the morale of teacheibs was “high*^ and 
where the morale of teachers was “low." The 
factors selected for study were: {D Student 
attitudes regarding their vocational agricul- 
ture teachers ; (2) student feelings about the 
extent and intensity of problems related' to 
their school work ; and (3) student academic 
aptitudes. 

Method. — ^Two' groups of 25 agriculture 
teachers were tentatively selected on the basis 
of their level of morale ns measured by the 
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Purdue Teadier Opinionaire (Morale’ Inve^ 
tor^) . One group consisted of Indiana teaslx- 
era wboae scores were among the highest, and 
the other group bad scores among the lowest. 
Only those teachers were included who held 
the same positions In 1961-02 that they bad 
held the previous year and who did not have 
marked changes In their morale scored between 
1061 and 1062. The final teacher sample con- 
sisted of 21 high- and 21 low-scoring teachers. 

The student sample Included all students 
enrolled In the vocational agriculture classes 
taught by teachers In the study. The follow- 
ing Instruments were used to collect data re- 
garding the students: The Minnesota Student 
Attitude Inventory (MSAI), the SRA Youth 
Inventory (My School Section), and the Lorge- 
Tborndtke Intelligence Test (Verbal Form). 

Analysis of variance procedures were used 
to determine whether significant differences 
existed In mean MSAI and mean SKA Youth 
Inventory scores in “high” and "low” teacher 
morale situations. 

FIndfnp#.— The MSAI mean score for stu- 
dents of “bigb”-morale teachers was signifi- 
cantly higher than the mean score for students 
of "low”-morale teachers. 

The mean score on the SRA Youth Inventory 
(My School Section) for the students of 
“bigb”-morale teachers and the mean score 
for students of “low”-morale teachers were 
practically identical (46.76 and 46.66). 

In general, the mean IQ level of stndents 
Vds higher In the “hlgb”-morale teacher 
situations. 

3113. Bentley, Ralph R. and Rempel, 
Avebno M. The Relationship of Selected 
Factors to Teacher Morale. Staff Study, 
1062, Purdue University. 10 p. Division 
of Education, Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Purpose. — ^To determine the relationship be- 
tween the level of teacher morale and certain 
selected factors. 

Method . — The first of these stndies Involved 
488 teachers In 22 Indiana high schools. The 
Purdue Teacher Opinionaire (Morale Inven- 
tory), designed to measure teacher morale, 
was administered to each teacher and personal 
data concerning snch factors as sex, level of 
education, years of teaching experience, and 
tenure status were collected. The Opinionaire 
was administered by the authors during a fac- 
ulty meeting In each of the cooperating 
schools. 

In the second study the Furdne Teacher 
Opinionaire and a personal data form were 
sent by mail to all vocational agriculture 
teachers In Indiana. The factors studied in 
relationship to the level of morale of 263 re- 
spondents Included education and teaching 
experience, the nature of professional responsi- 
bilities,, salary and tenure provisions, and the 



degree of satisfaction -with the .posiUon 
field of work, *. 

Analysis-of-varlance procedures,, wqrc) twed 
in both studies to determine differences.. Ip 
teacher morale according to .^e.,.&ctorii 
selected. .J ■ * 

Findingt. — ^The studies showed that:. , 

1. For the high school faculties of the.co- 

operatlng schools in .the first.' s^dy, 
morale scores were significantly higher 
for women teachers than .for, ;msn 
teachers. •. • 

2. For high school teachers generally,. and 
for the vocational agriculture teacht^ 

. those having less than 16 years of .ex- 
perience bad lower morale than those 
having 10 or more years of experletMse. 

8. Differences in morale were ’ net ; slg* 

’ nifleant between .high school teachers 
bolding the bachelor’s degree aad those 
bolding the master’s degree. ■ However^ 
vocational -agriculture teachers; having 
the bachelor's degree with, no or .little 
additional training ' (under 12 semester 
hours) bad significantly lower morale 
tlian those with more- preparation..- -.i 

4. Agriculture teachers in.- the higher sal- 
ary brackets and those baying .tenare 
bad significantly higher morale.' - 

5. Teachers handling grade school .agri* 
culture and adult farmer; classes -bad 
lower morale than those not teaching 
these groups. 

6. No Hlgnificant differences -were found 
between teachers having or not havtog 
responsibility for high school .genenih 
agriculture, classes other than .agri^ 
culture, youug farmer classes, 4^9 
Club work, and few or many 4-H.Club 
members. 

7. There was a close relatlonsb \i between 
the level of morale . of - . agrlcqlhliyt 
teachers and the expressed satisfaction 
of teachers with their positions. Ahio.| 
hlgb-morale teachers tended' to 'believe 
more strongly In the future of ' Voiea^ 
tlonal agriculture In Indiana.. 

3114. Benton, Ralph A. A Study' 
Male Graduates of the Vocatioual Tech- 
nical Institute of Southern Illinois Uni^ 
versity. Their Pre-Institute Exj^riences' 
and V.T.I. Achievement. Sta'tt’ Study,! 
1962, Southern Illinois University. . ■ 21sp. 
Department of Agricultural- Industrie^ 

Southern Illinois University, Ciarbondale.' 

.'1 ‘ ‘ ' • 

Purpose.— To analyze data on the graduates;, 
of the Vocational Technical Institute for-ln-t 
formation in counseling high school seniors', 
on vocational choices and to detecmlae irtHix 
the data the advisability of developing teeh-j 
nical curriculums in agriculture. 

. Method. — Data were, secured .from th«. siu-; 
dent records in the . University Registrar:<*. 
OlBce. ' Included were high school transcriptrf- 
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and tbe records of acbievement in the Voca* 
tional Technical Institute. 

The records of 575 male graduates from 
1955-60 were analyzed. Approximately one> 
half were graduates of high schools with less 
than 500 enrollment. Based upon rank in 
their liigh -school graduating class, these boys 
averaged 58A percent from the top. 

' Finding $. — ^The pattern of courses taken in 
high school indicated that everyone had at 
least 3 years of English and 2 years of mathe- 
matics. In the science areas, approximately 
the same number had taken biology and general 
science. The smallest number had chemistry. 
Bighty-six percent of the graduates had taken 
either industiial arts or vocational agriculture. 

Of 17 different curriculums in the Vocational 
Teehalcal Institute, electronics was the most 
popular choice, followed by machine tool and 
automotive. Boys from smaller high schools 
seemed to prefer the automotive curriculum. 

One-third of the 575 students lived on farms 
and, of these, 75 percent had taken vocational 
agriculture in high school. The electronics 
curriculum was most popular with them, auto- 
motive was second, and machine tool third. 

Farm boys who did not take vocational agri- 
culture in high school had taken a relatively 
large amount of industrial arts and mechanics 
instead. Their choice of curriculum in the 
Vocational Technical Institute reflected this 
interest. 

Qradewise, the 575 graduates did not do 
quite as well in college as in high school. 
Approximately one-third of each curriculum 
is general education and two-thirds is tech- 
nical The graduates did slightly better in 
their technical courses than in general 
education. 

3116. Bittneb, Richard Hummel. 
Identification of Selected Characteristics 
Associated with Continued Student En- 
rollment in Vocational Agriculture. Dis- 
sertation, Ph. D., 1962, Michigan State 
University. 199 p. Library. Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Purpose. — ^To determine whether selected 
personal characteristics of students and those 
of their family environments are associated 
with continued enrollment in vocational agri- 
culture. 

JfetAod.— Selected characteristics of a sam- 
ple of 44^ students enrolled in vocational 
agriculture In grades 9, 10, and 11 in the 
school year 1960—61 who continued vocational 
agriculture in grades 10, 11, and 12 in the 
1961-62 school year were compared with the 
characteristics of 111 students enrolled in 
vocational agriculture in the same grades dur- 
ing 1960-61 but who transferred to other high 
sriiool subjects the next school year. The 39 
schools from which the sample was selected 
were located within 2 Michigan farming 
areas. Bata were obtained from administra- 



tions of a questionnaire and the Wert-Myster 
Farming Attitude Scale, and from school 
records. Fisher’s t-test and chi-square were 
used to treat the data. 

Findings.— An analysis of the total student 
loss from the 39 departments revealed that: 
(1) 209 students, or 15.3 percent of the total 
enrollment of 1370, left vocational agriculture 
at the end of the 1060-61 school year ; (2) of 
the total student loss, 43JL percent, 35.8 per- 
cent, and 21.1 percent were freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors, respectively ; and (3) of 
the total student loss, 75.6 percent chose other 
high school subjects, 11.0 percent moved away, 
12.9 percent left school, and 0.5 percent died. 

Students who continued vocational agri- 
culture differed significantly at the 1-percent 
level from students who transferred to other 
courses in that: (1) More re-enrollees lived 
on farms ; (2) re-enrollees had more favorable 
attitudes toward farming as a vocation and 
as a way of life, planned to obtain less post- 
high-school education, and named occupa- 
tional choices in lower aspiration levels and 
in different occupational fields; (3) more re- 
enrollees stated occupational choices related 
to agriculture, and more named farming as 
their first or second occupational choice ; and 
(4) the occupational choices of re-enrollees 
were more consistent within aspiration levels. 

Re-enrollees differed significantly at the 
5-percent level from transfer students in that 
re-enrollees displayed less academic ability and 
expressed reasons for re-enrolllng in voca- 
tional agriculture which displayed less con- 
sideration of long-term educational and/or 
occupational objectives. 

The significant factors which apparently 
influence the decisions of farm boys to dis- 
continue vocational agriculture were found to 
be not the relative opportunities they have to 
enter farming, but a less favorable attitude 
toward farming and a lesser desire to capi- 
talize upon a farming background as an aid 
to becoming established in an agricultural 
occupation. 

3116. Blake, Duane L. Relationship 
of High School Training in Vocational 
Agriculture to Subsequent Establishment 
in Farming and Participation in Orga- 
nized Groups. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1963, 
Iowa State University. 235 p. Library, 
Iowa State University, Ames. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the relationship of 
high school vocational agriculture to partici- 
pation in organized'groups and establishment 
in farming. 

Method . — ^The study included 320 male grad- 
uates from 20 pairs of randomly drawn high 
schools located in the north*central cash grain 
andT" the eastern livestock areas of Iowa. 
Twenty of the randomly drawn schools had 
offered vocational agriculture during at least 
11 of the 12 years from 1943 through 1954. 
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They T7ere paired with schoois that did not 
offer vocational agriculture during the same 
period. All of the 320 high school graduates 
were farming or employed on the farm in 
1955. Personal interviev^s were used to ob* 
tain the original data for this investigation. 
D4ta for the 1963 followup portion of the 
study were obtained by mail questionnaire. 

Findings . — ^When compared on the basis of 
overall participation in all the farm organiza* 
tions, the high school graduates who had 
parents that were classifled as owners had an 
advantage over the graduates whose parents 
were classified as nonowners. The mean 
participation scores increased as the farmers 
became established and had been farming for 
a longer period of time. Vocational agricul- 
ture graduates participated more in farm 
organizations than the non-TOcational-agricul* 
ture graduates. 

The mean participation .scores in youth or- 
ganizations showed a more positive relation- 
ship for the vocational agriculture graduates 
than for the non-vocational-agriculture gradu- 
ates when related with size of home farm, farm- 
ing status, farm management practices "used 
in farm records, farm management practices 
used, and total gross product. 

The mean participation scores in farm orga- 
nizations showed a more positive relationship 
for the vocational agriculture graduates than 
for the non-vocational-agriculture graduates 
when related with farm management practices 
used and total acres farmed. The same was 
found to be true when mean participation 
scores in cooperative organizations and in 
young and adult farmer classes were related 
with farm management practices used by the 
graduate. 

The total mean scores in all organizations 
revealed a more po^tive relationship for the 
vocational agriculture graduates than for the 
non-vocational-agriculture graduates when re- 
lated with farming status, farm management 
practices used in farm records, farm manage- 
ment practices used, and type of records used. 

3117. Boot, Fbkdebick Logan. Yoca* 
tional Agriculture Programs in Ohio’s 
Larger High Schools. Thesis, M. Sc., 
1M2, The Ohio State University. 124 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Purpose. — ^I’o show selected changes in the 
characteristics of Ohio high schools enrolling 
350 or more students in grades 0 through 12, 
and changes in selected phases of the voca- 
tional agriculture programs within these 
schools. 

Method. — k list of items was developed to 
give a concise picture of important character- 
istics and changes in the schools and in the 
programs of vocational agriculture. It was 
then determined which of the items could be 
obtained from reports and which would need 



to be secured through the use of a question- 
naire to local school administrators. The 
questionnaire was mailed to 39 administrators. 

Characteristics and changes within the 
schools, school districts, and programs of 
vocational agriculture were determined, using 
the school years 1959-51, 1955-56, and 1960- 
61 as a basis upon which to determine the 
changes. 

Findings . — Selected characteristics of, and 
changes in, Ohio's larger high schools that 
offered vocational agriculture included : Large 
enrollments; a wide variety of curricular of- 
ferings, including those in vocational and prac- 
tical arts education; and more nonteaching 
and administrative positions than the usual 
pattern. These schools offered a substantial 
number of courses during the summer months, 
provided a variety of student services, and 
used more lay committees than were used 
in smaller schools. 

The vocational agriculture programs in the 
larger high schools had more than one teadier 
of agriculture, had land laboratories, and had 
improved facilities. It was noted also that 
these departments were above the State aver- 
age in enrollment of high school boys and 
young adult farmers, in number of on-farm 
visits, and in the quality of FFA programs 
conducted. 

3118. Botkin, William 0., Sr. Com- 
petencies Needed by Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers for Effective Farm Mechan- 
ics Instruction. Dissertation, Ed. D., 
1961, Indiana University. 181 p. Li- 
brary, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Purpose . — ^To investigate the skills, abilities, 
and understandings essential to effective in- 
struction in the farm mechanics phase of voca- 
tional education in agriculture in Mississippi. 
The study sought ultimately to establish an 
' order of priorities in farm mechanics offerings 
through systematic analysis ; to secure a basis 
for curriculum revision and subject matter 
selection in the farm mechanics phase of 
teacher education in agriculture at Alcorn 
A & M College. Mississippi ; and to secure a 
basis for the implementation of an improved 
program of inservice teacher education in 
farm mechanics in Mississippi. 

Method . — ^A list containing 351 competencies 
in farm mechanics was compiled from a review 
of related literature. The list was later re- 
duced to 250 competencies and a numerical 
rating scale was devised. This instrument 
was then tested on a random sample of the 
proposed study population. The instrument 
was again revised to include 213 competencies, 
grouped into 15 subareas, representing the 5 
currently recognized major areas of farm 
mechanics. 

The investigator personally interviewed a 
55-percent random sample of the Negro teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture In the State. 
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Based on. the ratings assigned to the competen* 
Olw by the teachers, weighted scores, mean 
ratings, rank orders, and Spearman rank order 
correlation coefficients were computed. 

Finding$, — (1) There was *no significant 
reiationship between .the mean ratings as* 
signed by the teachers on the 2 indices in 12 
of '.the 16 subareas, in two of the. subareas 
there was found a nonsignificant negative cor* 
relation between mean ratings assigned on the 
two indices. (2) In 3 of the 15 subareas in* 
eluded in this study the positive correlation 
between mean ratings and ranks assigned on 
the 2 Indices was highly significant. (3) Of 
the 213 competencies constituting this study 
the teachers designated 23 as critical; they 
designated an additional 53 as those in which 
they felt a lack of competence to teach effec* 
tlvely. There were four, subareas in which no 
critical competencies were designated. (4) 
The teachers tended to a«[sign the more com* 
plex farm power>driven machinery items low 
ratings on both criteria ; they tended tO' assign 
low importance ratings and high preparation 
ratings to competencies dealing with home* 
drawn equipment ; they tended to assign high 
importance ratings and low preparation ratings 
to competencies in modem welding processes. 
(5) A number of deficiencies indicated by the 
teachers suggested weaknesses in backgrounds, 
in physics and mathematics. 

3119. Bbtant,OhablesD. Role Prior- 
ities of Beginning and Experienced 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
North Carolina. Dissertation, Ph. D., 
1963, Michigan State University. 141 p. 
Library, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Purpo$e , — To determine the priority begin- 
ning teachers gave and perceived should be 
given to 10 teacher professional roles and to 
compare their priorities with those of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Method . — ^Data were obtained by means of 
a “role priority questionnaire” from 41 ex- 
perienced and 40 beginning teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in North Carolina. Ten 
teacher roles consisting of 100 role activities 
were studied. Four comparisons were made as 
follows: (1) The priority beginning teachers 
gave with the priority they perceived should 
be given ; (2) the priority beginning teachers 
gave with the priority experienced teachers 
gave ; (3) the priority beginning teachers per- 
ceived should be given with the priority 
experienced teachers expected of beginning 
teachers; and (4) the priority beginning- 
teachers gave with the priority experienced 
teachers expected them to give the 10 teacher 
roles. Responses were given on two 5-point 
scales, one scale for priority given by each 
teacher group and the second scale for the 
priority each teacher group believed begliming 



teachers should give the selected teacher roles. 
Chi-square was used to treat the data. 

Findinge , — Comparison of the priorities .be- 
ginning teachers gave with the priorities they 
perceived should be given revealed that : (.1); 
No conflict existed in the teacher, roles of 
Utilizer of Educational Data, Contributor to 
Profession, and Contributor to Society. Slg-; 
nificantly higher priority was perceived de- 
sirable for the teacher roles of Provider of 
Organized, Systematic Instruction for High 
School Students ; Provider of Org^anized, Sys- 
tematic Instruction for Young and Adult 
Parmer Groups; Provider of Individualized 
Instruction ; Developer of Student Leadership ;■ 
and Contributor to Self^evelopment. . Signif- 
icantly lower priority, was perceived desirable 
for the teacher roles of Counselor, and Ini-, 
tiator of Change,' 

Comparison of the priority beginning teach- 
ers gave with the priority experienced teachers 
expected of beginning teachers revealed that; 
(1) Bach teacher group perceived similarly the 
role of Utilizer of Educational Data; (2) be- 
ginning teachers gave higher priority to Ini- 
tiator of Change ; and (3) the expectation of 
experienced teachers was higher for the re- 
maining eight teacher roles. 

Beginning teachers are faced with the task 
of shaping a manageable role for themselves 
within a reported work environment .where, 
high priorities are not only practiced but are 
desired. The expectations of experienced 
teachers for the role of beginning teachers, 
appear to be unrealistic, far exeeding their own 
priorities for most of the rolea Apparently, 
beginning teachers enter teaching granting, 
high priority to teacher roles not closely re- 
lated with teaching, per se, and desire to in- 
crease the priority given these roles. . 

3120. Buixock, Burke. A Surv^ to 
dentify and Describe the Gharacteristicsb 
of Twenty-Five Selected Young Farmer: 
Chapters in Texas. Staff Study, 1963,- 
East Texas State College. 83 p. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education,. East 
Texas State College Commerce. ' 

Purpose.— To ascertain;.. characteristics of 
some of the outstanding' Young Farmer chap- 
ters in Texas, , • . 

Method , — Questionnaires were mailed to 35- 
Young Farmer chapters that had received' 
honors at- either the 1962 or the 1963 State 
Young Farmer Convendon. These award-win- 
ning chapters were selected from a list fur- 
nished by the State association. Twenty- 
five questionnaires were returned. The data' 
were compiled into chart form showing char- 
acteristics that were most prevalent in the 
chapters. 

Findinge , — Results from the survey indi- 
cated the following important characteristics 
of the award-winning chapters: (1) Eighty- 
eight percent of the members attendipg .were 
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between 25 and 35 years of age. (2) Eighty* 
eight percent of the members had at least a 
high school education and 20 percent also 
had college education. (3) Forty percent of 
the members were landowners while 60 percent 
either rented or leased their land. (4) Ap* 
proximately one«half of the farmers had 
$30»000 to $75,000 invested in their farming 
operations. (5) About two-thirds of the chap* 
ters were considered small chapters, having 10 
to 30 members. (0) Approximately one-half 
of the chapters had from 10 to 20 members 
in attendance at each meeting. (7) Most of 
the chapters met biweekly or monthly. Some 
special meetings were held for short courses 
and other special problems. (8) The future 
plans of most chapters were to increase mem- 
bership by having better programs. (9) The 
most popular types of programs seems to be 
those concerned with seasonal or current agri- 
cultural programs. Short courses, talks by 
resource personnel,.and held trips were favored. 
(10) Family-style recreation was the most 
popular type. 

According to the advisors, the major reasons 
why these chapters were now in operation 
were their good leadership and interested men> 
bers. Most agreed that a good chapter must 
have a qualified set of officers and a challeng- 
ing program of work. Some of the major 
problems listed by the chapters were quality 
of programs, interest among members, and 
meeting attendance in competition with tde- 
visiou, church work, and other activities. 

3121. Buet, Homes O., Jr. An Evalua- 
tion of Resource Units As a Teaching Aid 
in Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M. Sc., 
1961, The Ohio State University. 90 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . — To determine the use being made 
of resource units and bow they could be im- 
proved as an aid to teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

Method . — The data were secured through 
<|iiestionnairea from 146 teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio. Additional data for this 
study were secured from agricultural educa- 
tion departments of 17 different States. 

Findings . — ^Tbe swine, corn, wheat, and 
combine units were being used tbe most, wbile 
tbe poultry, strawberry, raspberry, sprayer, 
and forage harvester units were used the 
least. 

The data indicated that resource units were 
used extensively as a guide in preparing les- 
sons, as a general reference, and as a source 
of related information. Tbe units were used 
to a limited exkot as a student reference or 
complete lesson plan. 

Tbe livestock units as a group received a 
slightly higher rating for quality than either 
crop or mechanical units. Tbe dairy unit 
had the highest rating and raspberry produc- 



tion tbe lowest. 

There appeared to be a great need for addi- 
tional units in the management and mechanical 
areas. 

A summary of tbe teachers’ responses indi- 
cated that “teaching aids,” “approved prac- 
tices and skills,” “related information,” and 
“items to consider” should be included in most 
revised units. Teachers also recommended 
having tbe units color-coded to correspond 
with AGDBX, revising most units every 5 
years, and publishing inserts frequently. They 
suggested in addition that a table of contents 
should be a part of each unit, information to 
be included in students’ notebooks should be 
identified, tbe units should be punched to .fit 
into a loose-leaf notebook, and they should 
be cumulative in nature. “Teachers and staff 
members” in combination were mostly com- 
monly mentioned as the proper persons to 
develop resource units. Distribution of tbe 
lyiits should be made wben suflicient time could 
be given for explanation of tbem. 

3122. Bybam, Habold M. The Michi- 
gan Phase of the National Study of Young 
Fanner Instruction in Vocational Agri- 
culture. Staff Study, 1962, Educational 
Research Series, 4. 66 p. Bureau of Re- 
search and Publications, College of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Purpose . — ^To evaluate under experimental 
conditions proposed patterns tbeoretically as- 
sociated witb successful programs, and to 
record tbe findings of tbe project in terms of 
recommendations for expanding tbe Young 
Farmer Instructional Program on a national 
scope. 

Method . — ^The procedure developed by tbe 
American Vocational Association’s Committee 
on Besearcb in Agricultural Education was 
followed. The following schedules were used : 
Schedule X, Parts A, B, and C, to be com- 
pleted by young farmers in the trial centers: 
Schedule Y, Parts A and B, to be completed 
by the teachers in the trial center classes; 
Schedule Z, Parts A and B, to be filled in by 
the teacher while interviewing the enrollee; 
and a class record form. Eleven pilot centers 
were establisbed in Micbigan ; eigbt completed 
the project. 

Findings . — ^Teachers ranked “personal con- 
tact,” “responsibilities assumed by others” 
(presumably members), and “newspapers” as 
the more effective methods of recruiting. A 
majority of the class members gave top rating 
to “group discussion with teacher as leader,” 
“class discussion,” “toucher's instruction in 
class,” and “Individual help by instructor.” 
Nearly 70 percent of the young farmers char- 
acterized tbe instruction as highly practical. 

There was a marked increase in tbe propor- 
tion of “excellent” and “very satisfactory” rat- 
ings of young farmers' use of farming practices 
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from the beginning evaluation to the final 
evaluation. Differences in farming efiSciency 
at the start of the trial period and at the end 
of the trial period showed increases in milk 
production per cow, eggs per hen, and pigs 
weaned per sow. Scores on social participa* 
tion and cooperative activities were higher 
for the group at the end of the trial period. 

A number of suggestions for organizing and 
conducting young farmer classes were made 
by the teachers in the meetings which they 
attended as trial center teachers. Teachers 
expressed themselves as believing that the 
number of young farmers was increasing, par- 
ticularly those who have given promise of 
success in farming and rural leadership. They 
believe that a variety of methods should be 
used, and that good on-farm Instruction is 
essential. 

3123. Cain, Guy E. A Study of the 
Physical Facilities in Eighty-Five Depart- 
ments of Vocational Agriculture in West 
Virginia. Thesis, M.S., 1963, West Vir- 
ginia University. 124 p. Library, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Purpose. — ^To : (1) Determine the practices 
and prevailing conditions with respect to 
physical facilities housing vocational agricul- 
ture departments in West Virginia ; (2) com- 
pare the recommendations of teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in West Virginia and 
professional school people in other States with 
reference to physical facilities for vocational 
agriculture; and (S) develop an outline of 
reasonable objectives for the improvement of 
physical facilities for vocational agriculture 
departments in West Virginia. 

Method. — A survey form was mailed to 116 
teachers of vocational agriculture in West 
Virginia to obtain expressions of satisfaction 
experienced with their facilities, their prefer- 
ences in a free-choice situation, and a descrip- 
tion of their actual situations. Eighty-five 
teachers completed the form. The State 
supervisors of Vocational Agriculture in 25 
States in the central, southern, and western 
regions of the United States were asked to 
furnish bulletins, floor plans, or other litera- 
ture available pertaining to recommendations 
for school plant facilities for departments of 
vocational agriculture. Literature from the 
other 11 States of the North Atlantic region, 
of which West Virginia is a part, also was 
reviewed. 

Findings . — ^The size of high schools in West 
Virginia has increased in recent years. The 
number of vocational agriculture classes taught 
per teacher and the number of students has in- 
creased slightly, and more teachers are also 
teaching nonvocationol classes. These facts 
point to a need for larger facilities of perma- 
nent construction and properly equipped to 
meet the needs of rural boys. 



Forty-nine percent of the shops and 45 per- 
cent of the classrooms in West Virginia were 
built between 1941 and 1950. The 85 schools 
in the survey had an average of 680 square 
feet of classroom floor space and average 
farm-mechanics space of 1,630 square feet. 
Teachers in these schools recommended an 
average of 900 square feet for the classroom 
and 2,070 square feet for the shop. Super- 
visors in six States of the North Atlantic 
region recommended 1,900 square feet for the 
shop, while supervisors in 19 other States 
recommended an average of 2,890 square feet 
for the farm-mechanics area. . Twelve new 
West Virginia shops constructed between 1952 
and 1956 averaged 2,408 square feet. 

A majority of the shops in West Virginia 
have Inadequate storage facilities for tools 
and equipment, supplies, student projects, and 
form machinery. A complete absence of desig- 
nated storage space was reported as follows : 
Supplies and extra equipment — by 36 teachers ; 
lumber and iron stock — by 28 teachers ; and 
student projects and form machinery — by 
45 teachers. 

It was found that a majority of the West 
Virginia facilities for vocational agriculture 
were separate units located on the ground 
floor, had some type of communication with the 
main school building, and had a separate en- 
trance either from a hallway or from the out- 
side. Forty percent of the classrooms had con- 
crete floors, considered by the teachers to be 
undesirable. Very few were insulated. Other 
inadequacies of the classrooms and shops were 
in arrangement of work areas, lighting, plumb- 
ing, and heating. 

3124. Cahebon, Habold L. A Su-vey 
of Off-Farm Ag^ricultural Occupations in 
Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, and 
the Pre-Employment Training Needed for 
Them. Thesis, M. Ed., 1962, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 47 p. Library, 
The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park. 

Purpose . — ^To determine: (1) Present em- 
ployment opportunities and the employment 
trends for the next 5 years in off-farm agri- 
cultural occupations in Huntingdon County; 
(2) pre-employment agricultural education 
needs of those who enter off-farm agricultural 
occupations; and (8) needed changes in the 
vocational agriculture course of study. 

Method . — ^The agricultural businesses in 
Huntingdon County were categorized as fol- 
lows: Farm machinery and equipment sales 
and services ; farm supplies and small equip- 
ment ; landscape gardening and forestry; live- 
stock industries ; and farming by inmates of 
a correctional institution. 

Personal Interviews were conducted by the 
investigator with representatives of 28 busi- 
nesses, including the correctional institution. 

A schedule was used to obtain data about the 
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agricultural business, employment trends, and 
specific areas of trainlaff. 

Findingt.—Thnt were 837 Persons em* 
ployed in olf*farm agricultural occupations in 
tbe 28 businesses. Tbe average age of em* 
ployees was 37 years. During tbe previous 
year, 14 new employees had been hired, mak* 
ing an increase of 4.3 percent. During the 
previous 8 years, 96 ot the 337 employees had 
been replaced, making an annual turnover 
of 8.5 percent An increase of only seven more 
employees, or 2.7 percent, was expected for the 
next 5 years, mostly in the farm supplies and 
small equipment businesses. 

All employers agreed that a high school edu- 
cation .and a farm background are important 
to all employees. All the businesses, except 
landscape gardening and forestry, considered 
most of the items of training in dairying to be 
of some importance. Training in agronomy 
was reported important to the correctional in- 
stitution, to farm machinery and equipment 
sales and service, to farm supplies and small 
equipment, and to landscape gardening and 
forestry ; however, it was of no value to the 
livestock industries. Livestock training was 
important to the correctional institution and 
of some importance to farm equipment sup- 
plies and small equipment, but of no impor- 
tance to the other types of businesses. Farm 
mechanics training was rated of some im- 
portance to all tbe businesses except livestock 
industries. 

All businesses gave a favorable rating to 
leadership training, competition in speech con- 
tests, and knowledge of parliamentary proce- 
dure. Having proper grooming and good man- 
ners was tbe highest rated item. 

3125. Gampbeix, J. M. and Staff. A 
f Follow-Up Study of Former Students of 
y Vocational Agriculture in Virginia. Staff 
Study, 1963, Virginia State Department 
of Education. 6 p. Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Purpose.— To determine tbe occupational 
status of former students who, having com- 
pleted 1 or more years of vocational agricul- 
ture, graduated from or dropped out of tbe 
public rural high schools in Virginia during 
1954, 1957, 1960, and 1963. 

Method. — Data were supplied by teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Virginia on a form 
mailed to them from thb' Office of the State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. 

Findings , — Of the 9,792 former students in- 
cluded in the study, 72.5 percent were high 
school graduates, while tbe other 27.5 percent 
had dropped out of school before graduation. 
In 1963. 25.7 percent of tbo former students 
were farming either full time or part time, 
and another 11.2 percent either were employed 
in or were receiving training for other agri- 
cultural occupations; therefore, 36.8 percent 



were engaged in farming and related occupa- 
tions. la addition, 25.3 percent of the former 
students were employed in occupations of a 
mechanical nature. Hence, over 62 percent of 
all former students, graduates, and dropouts 
who bad completeti 1 or more years of voca- 
tional agriculture Were employed in some phass 
of agriculhue or w^^fe employed in other occu- 
pations related dtirectly to the S'’'.!hanleal 
training they received in vocational agricul- 
ture. 

Only 1.3 percent of tbe former stud'^ats \/ete 
unemployed, and only 0.7 percent <rt: those 
who studied vocational agriculture fer 4 years 
were unemployed. 

Approximately 2,750 boys who had studied 
vocational agriculture for at least 1 yeat 
either were graduated from or dropped out of 
tbe public schools in Virginia in 1963. About 
one-third of this number completed tbe 4-yeak 
course. 

The most conservative estimates indicated 
that there would be an annual replacement 
n^ed in Virginia of about 2,100 trained farm 
operators and farm workers by 1970. It was 
also estimated that an additional 1,500 trained 
workers would be needed for annual replace- 
ments in nonfarm but farm-related occupa- 
tions, for a combined total of 3,600. The study 
concluded that the program of vocational agri- 
culture in Virginia in 1963 was not producing 
enough young men who had completed 2 or 
more years of vocational agriculture to meet 
tbe State’s replacement needs in fanning and 
related occupations. 

3126. Gapba, Luis Oamaba. Factors 
Affecting Instruction in Vocational Agri- 
culture for Adult Farmers in Puerto Rico. 
Thesis, M.S., 1962, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 120 p. Library, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Purpose . — ^To determine : (1) The factors or 
conditions affecting the participation of tea; 2 h- 
ers of vocational agriculture in the program 
of instruction for adult farmers in Puerto 
Rico; and (2) the interest of farmers in adult 
farmer classes. 

Method . — ^Data were secured from 81 teach- 
ers and 45 superintendents by questionnaire, 
and from 119 farmers by personal interview. 

Findings . — ^Teachers who participated in 
adult farmer classes to the greatest extent had 
lived in their school communities 10 or more 
years; were over 30 years of age; had been 
teaching vocational agriculture from 6 to 20 
years ; were farm reared ; used their own cam 
for transportation; used advisory councils to 
assist in planning the instructional program ; 
bad completed farm surveys on at least 36 
farms ; used personal visits, letters, and school- 
boys as the means of contacting farmers ; were 
enrolled in a general course ^ in agriculture 
while in college; and were interested in pro- 
viding instruction for adult farmers. 
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Farmers who participated In adult farmer 
classes to the greatest extent were interested 
lu attending such classes ; lived within 1 
kilometer of school ; were not over 40 years of 
age ; had from it to 20 years of farming ex- 
perience ; owned their own farms ; owned from 
11 to 40 acres of land ; used their own cars 
to travel to and from classes; had attended 
school through the lOth or higher grade ; and 
had children who were enrolled In vocational 
agriculture classes. 

3127. Oaroexas, Mario L. and Me;- 
Comas, J. D. The Cooperative Relation- 
ships Between County Agricultural Ex- 
tension Agents and Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in New Mexico. Staff 
Study, 1962, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. 07 p. Agricultural Education, Col- 
lege of Teacher Education, New Mexico 
State University, University Park. 

PurpoBC. — To determine the extent of co- 
operative activities undertaken by teachers 
of vocational agriculture and county agricul- 
tural agents In New Mexico, and to develop 
suggestions for Improved relationships between 
the two groups. 

Jlfetftod.-— Questionnaires were mailed to all 
teachers of vocational agriculture In New Mex- 
ico (N-01) and to all county ugrlculturnl 
ngents (N-26) In counties with departments 
of vocational agriculture. Responses were re- 
ceived from all county agents and from 48 of 
the 61 teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Findings . — ^Most of the respondents indi- 
cated a commonality in objectives of the work 
of the teacher of vocational agriculture and 
the county agent. Teachers reported an aver- 
age of 3.9 calls to the office of the county agent 
during the previous year. ISeven county agents 
were not visited during the year by teachers of 
vocational agriculture In their counties. 

Twenty-eight percent of all teachers and 
agents felt there was much cooperation be- 
tween the two groups; 52 percent said there 
was some degree of cooperation ; while 20 per- 
cent indicated there was little or no coopera- 
tion between their groups. 

Suggestions for Improved relationships in- 
cluded joint county planning meetings, an ex- 
change of schedules of activities, cooperative 
training sessions for youth, joint tours, sharing f) 
of trainini^ aids, and inviting agents to visit 
vocational agriculturo classes. 

3128. Ohebby, Kenneth L. An Evalu- 
ation of the Understanding of FFA by 
Ninth-Grade Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in Selected Pennsylvania Schools. 
Thesis, M. Ed., 1963, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 47 p. Library, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park. 



Purpoae.—lo (1) evaluate the teaching of 
I- Fa in niuth-grade vocational agriculture 
classes, (2) determine the major items of a 
unit on PPA InstrucUon, and (3) discover 
factors associated with FFA learning during 
the ninth grade. 

Jfefhod.— Teachers in 20 selected schools 
rated 20 Items o? an PPA unit of Instruction 
as ''essential,” "desirable," or "not needed." 
A 60-ltem multiple choice test wao developed, 
l)ased on the ratings by the 20 tcachere. The 
test was given to 200 randomly selected nSnth- 
CTade students, 10 in each school, as a pretest 
in September 1962 and again as a teet in May 
1063. For each echool the National Chapter 
Award rating was obtained. It was also 
learned whether each school bad a Junior Agri- 
culture Club. Differences between group means 
were analyzed statistically by appropriate 
t-tests. 

Ffndfttff*.— Teachers rated the FPA item.s 
of organization as most important,, followed 
by items on leadership and on history. Stu- 
dent scores were high on items readily access- 
ible to and of Immediate interest to nintli- 
grade boys and low, even at the end of the 
year, on areas of leadership and of national 
degree information. 

It was found that all schools had an In- 
crease In PPA understanding during the regu- 
lar school year. This varied considerably. . 
with one school having a mean gain of 3.2 and 
another school 28.3. The mean pretest sco’e 
of the 200 students in the 20 schools was 24.0 
and the mean test score was 36.8. The differ- 
ence was significant. 

Nine schools in the study had Junior Agri- 
culture Clubs. The difference In their scores 
on FPA understanding was not significant. 

The National Chapter Award ratings showed 
no slgnlflcan^ difference between "Superior" 
and ''Standard” chapters. The Superior 
Chapters, which included 13 schools, had a 
4.^ higher mean pretest score and a 6.0 higher 
mean test score than the 5 Standard Chapters 
but this was not a significant difference. 

Junior Agriculture Clubs and parUclpatlon 
in the National Chapter Awards Program 
were further encouraged because of their value 
in other areas of vocational education In agri- 
culture. It was recommended that more 
teachers teach a definite unit on FPA, with 
more emphasis on leadership and history, 

3129. OiARK, Raymond M. Training for 
Off-Farm Agricultural Occupations. Staff 
Study, 1963, Michigan State University. 

28 p. Office of Research and Publica- 
tions, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Purpose.— To develop a vocational education 
training program at the high school level for 
occupations in farm service businesses which 
may involve instruction in agriculture, and 
in distributive, office, and trade and Industrial 
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8ul)jL*ct.-» together with nn appropriate voca- 
tional guidance program. 

Method . — The program was conducted fol- 
lowing the pattern of diversified cooperative 
programs. The students were placed for work 
e.\perlence in nonfarm agricultural occupations 
and an additional program of related Instruc- 
tion in agriculture was provided for those 
whose work assignments indicated a need. 

One of th.e nnique characteristics of this pro- 
gram was the fact that the training programs 
were planned to provide understandings and 
skills from agriculture, business, trades, and 
many areas commonly described as "general 
education” ns they were needed by workers In 
the occupation. This involved many mem- 
bers of the high school staff and required at- 
tention to individual needs of students 
tliroughout the year. 

A followup of these students is planned after 
1 year with evaluation by employers, students, 
and school administrators. 

Findlngi . — ^Training for nonfarm agricul- 
tural occupations was not being offered despite 
the possibility that It might have been. 

Further study of plans for vocational edu- 
cation Indicated that adequate programs prob- 
ably could not be offered in this area wltb- 
out; (1) Modlflcntion of present state poli- 
cies and plans; (2) more adequately trained 
teachers in the fields of agriculture, business, 
and Industry, ns well as In such areas as ec*>- 
iiomlcs. human relations, Eaglish, and mathe- 
matics ; and (3) n staff at the State office level 
that would be able and willing to recognize the 
merit of n training program Incorporating con- 
tent from agriculture, business, and Industry 
In a thoroughly Integrated way. 

3130. COLEY, William Habold. A 
Study of High School Guidance Activities 
Regarding Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents in Tennessee. Thesis, M.S., 1962, 
University of Tennessee. 57 p. Library, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Purpote , — ^To evaluate guidance of voca- 
tional agriculture students by teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Tennessee. The fac- 
tors examined were: (1) Type of materials 
available for guidance purposes In the schools ; 
(2) kinds of tests administered to students 
and the use made of test results; (3) guid- 
ance activities engaged in by the school other 
than tests; (4) amount of teaching time de- 
voted to units of guidance by the teacher of 

-'Iculture and the content of these units ; (S) 
<\!ia;iflcatIons of the teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture for guidance ; (6) interests of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in addltlouul 
training in guidance; and (7) teachers’ opin- 
ions with respect to current programs of guid- 
ance in their schools. 

Method.— Data used In the study were 
secured from 54 vocational agriculture teach- 



ers ill Tennessee. Furtlior information was 
.secured from related literature. 

Firtdhip*.— The study Indicated that most 
schools were carrying out programs of guid- 
ance. Testing programs were In operation in 
43 of the 54 schools. TJiere were guidance 
counselors who taught other classes In 20 
schools. Tests given students varied with the 
different schools. Test results were reported 
us belag used "some” by 28 of the schools and 
“much” by 3 schools. Other guidance activi- 
ties carried out with students were college visi- 
tation, visits to agricultural businesses, and 
movies and flimstrips on guidance shown to 
students. 

The study Indicated that 37 agriculture 
teachers bad received guidance training in fac- 
ulty meetings, and that 10 teachers had had 
college guidance courses. Teaching units on 
guidance were included in nine of the depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. 

The study showed that 47 teachers were In- 
terested in obtaining more training in guid- 
ance. They desired training to be given in 
group conferences and at annual conferences 
for teachers of vocational agriculture. Desire 
was expressed by 11 teachers to be enrolled 
in college guidance courses. 

The opinions of the teachers regarding the 
influence of the present programs of guidance 
in Tennessee schools differed considerably. 
Twenty of the 64 teachers stated that present 
programs in guidance were beneliclal to stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture while 9 indi- 
cated that the guidance program contributed 
to the directing of some slow learners into 
vocational agriculture. 

3131 . Cook, Donald Eugene. Occupa- 
tional Status of West Virginia University 
Agricultural Education Graduates, 1951- 
61. Thesis, M.S., 1962, West Virginia 
University. 64 p. Library, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

Purpose. — ^To: (1) Show tne occupational 
distribution and characteristics of men who 
quallfled to tench vocational agriculture and 
biological sciences ns graduates of the Agii- 
cultural Education Depnrtrient at West Vir- 
ginia University during 1951 through 1901; 
(2) determine the relation between university 
training nnd present position; (3) determine 
the degree of satisf-sMon with present po.sl- 
tion : and (4) determn e the amount of gradu- 
ate work completed. 

Method . — ^Data for this study were collected 
by means of a questionnaire directed to the 
152 graduates In agricultural education nt 
West Virginia University for the 11-yenv pe- 
riod, 1951-61. There were 132 gradunte.s, 
or 86.8 percent, who completed the question- 
naire. 

Findinge . — Persons who were graduated 
from the high school curriculum In vocational 
agriculture were more likely to tench vocn- 
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tional agriculture than those who did not 
matriculate In Tocatlonal agriculture. Voca* 
tional agriculture teachers played an Im- 
portant role In the decision of men to enter 
agricultural education. 

It was found that 60 percent of the gradu- 
ates entered their first or second teaching 
field and the majority of the graduates made 
their decision to enter their present occupation 
daring college or after graduation from college. 

Eighty-seven percent of the respondents re- 
ported being highly satisfied or reasonably well 
satisfied in their present occupations. 

Eighty-two percent of the respondents now 
teaching vocational agriculture reported one 
or more hours of graduate credit. Nineteen 
percent reported having a Master of Science 
degree with a major In agricultural education. 

8132. CoOTiAND, Job. Importance of 
Units of Instruction in the High School 
Vocational Agriculture Curriculum. Dis- 
sertation, Ph. D., 1962, The Ohio State 
University. 259 p. Library, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Purpoie . — ^To determine the relative Im- 
portance of units which migat be included in 
a high school program of instruction for voca- 
tional agriculture, to Isolate those units which 
are essential to most programs of instruction 
for vocational agriculture In high schools, and 
to propose a guide for the selection of agri- 
cultural content to Include in a program of 
Instruction for high school vocational agri- 
cnlture. 

Method. — A questionnaire was used as the 
Investigative Instrument. It consisted of a 
rating scale designed to give a numerical value 
to each unit and thereby set up a rank order 
of Importance for units, areas, and divisions 
of agricultural content which might be in- 
cluded In the high school program of Instruc- 
tion. This was a nationwide study Involving 
snperior teachers, as named by State super- 
visory personnel, and teachers selected at 
random. 

Statistical treatment employed the use of 
rank order correlation applied to the ranking 
of areas by each group. 

Findings . — Certain units of Instruction were 
believed to be essential to most programs of 
Instruction In high school vocational agricul- 
ture on a nationwide basis, and others were 
considered essential to most programs of in- 
struction within regions. Certain units of 
Instruction were of little or no Importance to 
most programs of instruction In high school 
vocational agriculture nationally, and others 
were of little or no Importance within regions. 
The superior and randomly selected groups of 
teachers generally agreed on the relative im- 
portance of the divisious and areas. 

3133. CouETNBY, E. Wayne. A Com- 
parison of Knowledge and Experience 



Levels Required in Three Agricultural 
Occupations. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1962, 
Purdue University. 80 p. Library, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. 

Purpose . — ^Thls study wac designed to deter- 
mine the common and/or differentiated agri- 
culturally oriented components among three 
selected agricultural occupations In Indiana, 
namely, farm real-estate broker, farm grain- 
elevator manager, and farmer. 

Method.— A list of 148 agriculturally 
oriented components, Indicative of Job activ- 
ities, representing 6 subject matter areas, was 
presented to a random sample of 2 Individuals 
In each of 3 occupational groups In each of 10 
randomly selected communities In each of 2 
type-of -farming areas in Indiana. The .total 
sample Included 120 Individuals. Each person 
was requested to assign a Judgmental score to 
each component, on a 5-point scale, to denote 
the amount of knowledge and experience re- 
quired for each of the 148 components for his 
occupation. For each component, three hy- 
potheses of major Interet': were postulated: 
(l)There Is no occupational gropp effect; (2) 
there Is no type-of-f arming area .effect and 
(3) there Is no Interaction of occupational 
group with type-of-f arming area, a Nonrejee- 
tion of -the first hypothesis was taken as indi- 
cation of a common component for the three 
occupational groups, and nonrejection of the 
second hypothesis was taken as Indication of 
a common component for the two type-of- 
farmlng areas. Where hypotheses were re- 
jected, Individual comparisons of the occupa- 
tional group means were made, using the 
Newman-Keuls method of analysis. 

Findings.— The findings may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. There was practically no Indication of 
an effect due to the two type-of-farm- 
Ing areas, and there was practically 
no Indication of Interaction of type-of- 
farmlng areas with occupational 
groups. 

2. There were indications that In order to 
examine the existence of common and/ 
or differentiated components in agricul- 
tural occupations, the examination 
should be focused on pairs of occupa- 
tions. A selected pair may be farming 
and one nonfarm but farm-related oc- 
cupation, or two nonfarm but farm- 
related occupations. When the hy- 
pothesis that 3 means were equal was 
tested, for 116 components the hypothe- 
sis was rejected and for only 32 was It 
not rejected. However, when individ- 
ual comparisons were made of pairs of 
means in tlie analysis of variance, 89 
common components were found be- 
tween farming and grain-elevator 
operator-managers, 58 common com- 
ponents between farmers and farm 
real-estate brokers, and 106 common 
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components between farm grain-ele- 
vator managers and farm real-estate 
brokers. The majority of the com- 
ponents common to the latter group 
comparison were scored low by both 
occupations. 

3. The pattern of commonality differed 
with the arbitrarily classified sections 
of components. Farmers and grain- 
elevator managers tended to score com- 
ponents in the livestock and grain and 
forage crops sections higher than did 
real-estate brokers, whereas farmers 
and real-estate brokers tended to score 
components higher in the soils and fer- 
tility and farm management sections 
than did the grain-elevator managers. 

3134. Doolet, Delmes J. The Develop- 
ment of Agricultural Education in Iran. 
Dissertation, Ed. D., 1963, University of 
Missouri. 244 p. Library, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpose . — ^To Investigate and describe the 
development of agricultural education in Iran. 

Method . — Data were obtained from : (1) A 
comprehensive review of related researdi find- 
ings and literature of the Near East ; (2) per- 
sonal work experience, records, and reports; 
(3) records and documents of ^e Ministry of 
Education, Ministry of Agriculture and Plan 
Organization of Iran ; (4) material supplied 
by personnel of the New York and Tehran of- 
fices of the Near East Foundation ; (5) United 
Nations surveys and reports ; (6) U.S. Depart- 
ment of State unclassified fact sheets and 
reports; (7) translations of Iranian Ck>vem- 
inent laws and regulations approved by the 
High Council of Education. 

Findings . — ^Nine major characteristics of 
Iranian agriculture were Investigated under 
the Jieadlngs of patterns of land ownership, 
land use systems, land tenure, water resources 
and Irrigation, agricultural methods, farm 
mechanization, agricultural credit, transporta- 
tion and communication, and rural health and 
sanitation. 

The development of vocational-type agricul- 
tural schools has been underway for less than 
25 years. The recently adopted philosophy 
of the Ministry of Education is that education 
should train students to become effective mem- 
bers of their society. The present pattern of 
agricultural training includes rural primary 
schools, agricultural teacher training centers, 
agricultural high schools, and practical farm 
schools. 

Vocations that emphasize training In agricul- 
tural education as a preservice requirement 
were identified for rural primary teachers, 
agricultural extension ar.'ts, community de- 
velopment workers, young .armors, agriculture 
teachers, and agricultural specialists. 

The practical farm school offers a 1-year 
curriculum of 2,118 instruction periods about 



equally divided between class and field work. 

The agricultural teacher tfainlng centers 
offer a 2-year curriculum, of 1,380 hours each 
year. In seven broad areas ; Technical agri- 
culture, nature science, physical science, sani- 
tation, social science, language, and education. 

The agricultural high school offers a third 
year of training In which a student may spe- 
cialize In agronomy, agricultural machinery, 
animal husbandry, agricultural extension, 
horticulture, rural arts, or farm management. 
Graduates of agricultural high schools receive 
a certificate of vocational efficiency. 

I 3135. Dbabiok, Lawbenob Wiujam. 
The Vocational Agriculture Student and 
His Peers. Staff Study, 1963, North Caro- 
lina State College. 60 p. Department of 
Agricultural Education, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the occupational 
and educational aspirations of senior voca- 
tional agriculture students In North Caro- 
lina, to compare them with the occupational 
and educational aspirations of other high 
school senior males, and to compare vocational 
agriculture and other high school senior males 
on a number of variables which might be 
associated with occupational and education 
aspirations. 

Method . — ^Interview schedules were admin- 
istered to the senior classes of 12 white and 

II Negro high schools In the State. The high 
school most nearly the average size of all those 
offering vocational agrlculturo In each non- 
metropolitan economic area of the State was 
chosen. 

The IQ of each student was obtained from 
school records. A modified version of the 
North-Hatt Occupational Prestige Scale was 
used to determine prestige of occupations to 
which students aspired as well as the occu- 
pations of their fathers. Data were analyzed 
by chi-square at the .06 level of significance. 

Findings . — ^Por white students: Senior vo- 
cational agriculture students aspired to occu- 
pations of lower prestige than did other male 
senior students, the difference being signifi- 
cant. Vocational agriculture seniors planned 
to attend college In lesser proportion than 
did other male seniors. When college plans 
of vocational agriculture students were ana- 
lyzed, using “plan to farm” as a sort factor, it 
was found that college Intentions of vocational 
agriculture seniors who planned to farm were 
not significantly different from those of other 
male seniors. Vocational agriculture students 
who did not plan to form planned to attend 
college less frequently than did other male 
seniors. 

On most oi the “source” factors analyzed 
(e.g., mother’s attitude, father’s attitude, In- 
fiuence of high school education, father’s edu- 
cation, etc.) there were no significant differ- 
ences between the vocational agriculture and 
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other iiiale seniors with exception of the follow- 
ing factors: Vocational agriculture students 
perceived their families as having less influence 
on the college decision ; the prestige rating 
of the occupations of the fathers of vocational 
agriculture students clustered in the 60-09 
range while the prestige rating of the occu- 
pations of fathers of the other male seniors 
was higher; vocational agriculture students 
more frequently were from farm and fural 
residences ; vocational agriculture students 
planned to marry sooner after graduation from 
high school; and vocational agriculture stu- 
dents were found less frequently In the high 
IQ ranges. 

For Negro students : Vocational agriculture 
students aspired to occupations of low pres- 
tige ; the difference between them and other 
male seniors being signifleant. Vocational 
agriculture students planned to attend college 
less frequently than did other male seniors. 
For those vocational agricultura students who 
did not plan to farm, educational plans were 
less than those of other male seniors. The 
number of vocational agriculture students 
plannning to farm was too small to make a 
comparison. 

Of the “source” factors analyzed, there 
were signifleant differences only for place of 
residence and Intelligence; more of the voca- 
tional agriculture students were from open 
country residence, significant at the .01 level, 
and more vocational agriculture students had 
low IQ scores, significant at the .05 level. 

3136. Drake, Wiluat' Emerson. Per- 
ceptions of the Vocational Agrlciilture 
Teacher’s Professional Role in Michigan. 
Dissertation, Ph. D., 1962, Michigan State 
University. 240 p. Library, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Purpose.— To (1) determine the expecta- 
tions held for the professional role areas of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture as perceived 
by school superintendents, teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, teacher educators and state 
supervisors in agricultural education ; (2) 
identify consensus or lack of consensus on 
specific activities ; and (3) identify relation- 
ships between perceptions of role expectations 
and selected background variables of super- 
intendents and teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

JfefAod.— From a review of the literature 
and the use of a panel technique a list of 102 
role definitional activities of the teacher of 
agriculture was prepared in the form of a 
perception-expectation questionnaire. The 
role definitional activities on the questionnaire 
were classified in eight role areas. The sam- 
ple position groups responding to the ques- 
tionnaire were composed of 78 Michigan teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, 78 school super- 
intendents, and the teacher educators and 
state supervisors of agricultural education In 



Michigan. The respondents expressed their 
perceived e.xpectations along a 5-point scale. 
Mean responses were used as a measure of ex- 
pectations held by the respondents and stand- 
ard deviation was used as a measure of vari- 
ability in responses. Correlation coefficients 
were calculated to determine the statistically 
significant relationships between responses and 
background variables. 

Findingt . — Responses of superintendent, 
teacher of vocational agriculture, teacher 
trainer, and state supervisor position groups 
revealed that perceived expectations for the 
professional role areas of the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture differed both within the 
groups and between the groups. Weighted 
mean responses on the 102-role definitional ac- 
tivities indicated that 38 of the activities re- 
ceived weighted mean responses of 3 or more 
and were expected to be performed. 

Differences in mean responses between the 
position seoirps revealed a *Hek i'onsensus on 
specific role definitional activities. Lack of 
consensus appeared more often in role areas 
VII, Directing the Program of Adult Farmer 
Education, and VIII, Directing the Program 
of Young Farmer Education. Expectation of 
the superintendents and State supervisors dif- 
fered on a greater number of activities tha n 
did the expectations of any other two groups. 

Superintendents and teachers of agriculture 
indicat'^ similarity in their perceptions of 
the relative importance of the eight profes- 
sional role areas. Role areas VIII, Directing 
the Program of Young Parmer Education, and 
ni. Improving the Environment of Farm Peo- 
ple, were perceived by both teachers and super- 
intendents as having low relative importance. 
Role areas V, Participating in the Profes- 
sional Work of the School, TI, Guiding and 
Counseling, and VI, Working as a Member of 
the Teaching Profession, were perceived by 
both teachers and superintendents as having 
high relative importance. 

3137. Draper, Benjamin Brown. A 
Study of the Use Made of Resource Per- 
sonnel by Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture dn Tennessee. Thesis, M.S., 1962, 
University of Tennessee. 76 p. Library, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

PuTpose,~1o determine the use made of re- 
source personnel by Tennessee teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in agricultural education 
programs. 

Method . — ^Information for this study was 
secured from questionnaires mailed to a third 
of the vocational agriculture teachers in Ten- 
nessee. 

Findings , — ^Teachers with 10 or more years 
of teaching experience made greater use of 
resource agencies than did teachers with less 
than 10 years of experience. Teachers in ur- 
ban areas used resource agencies more than 
did teachers in strictly rural areas. Teachers 
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working within 100 miles of universities or 
colleges that teach agriculture used resource 
agencies more than did teachers working at a 
greater distance from siicli Institutions. 

Agencies and persons used were the Soil 
Conservation Service ; feed and seed com* 
panies; insecticides companies; the Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Extension Service; coopera- 
tives (other than marketing and credit). ; local 
mechanics ; tobacco grading specialists ; com- 
mercial representatives ; foresters ; and repre- 
sentatives of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, and 
others. 

Besource people were found to be of great 
help in guiding agricultural education pro- 
grams, enabling students to keep up-to-date 
technically, improving school-community re- 
lations, and developing a feeling of general 
participation in the prog**ams uf» opposed to 
teacher domination of them. A great number 
of able people were discovered awaiting an 
invitation to serve. 

3138. Drawbaugh, Charles C. A 
Teaching Experiment in the Use of Green- 
house Facilities in Vocational Agricul- 
ture. Dissertation, D. Ed., 1963, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 124 pu 
Library, The Pennsylvania State .Uni- 
versity, University Park. 

Purpose * — To measure the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of three kinds of plant-growing 
facilities and three teaching methods for learn- 
ing plant science principles relative to the 
environmental factors of light, temperature, 
moisture, aeration, and nutrients. The kinds 
of facilities were school greenhouse, community 
greenhouse, and classroom window sills. The 
teaching methods were laboratory manual, 
functional experience, and the teacher’s own 
method. 

Method . — ^Nine high schools having each 
of the kinds of facilities were randomly as- 
signed, three to each teaching method. The 
schools in the laboratory manual and func- 
tional experience method groups were given 
sufficient chrysanthemum cuttings, daffodil 
bulbs, and cabbage and tomato seeds to crop 
100 square feet of bench space. A portfolio of 
resource booklets and a list of textual aids 
were furnished to the teachers in these groups. 

A random sample of 10 students was drawn 
from the class in each school to provide the 
data. Individual differences among students 
were partially controlled by the plant science 
pretest scores and class rank in fifths. The 
major statistical procedure was multiple clas^ 
siheation analysis of covariance. The hy- 
potheses were tested at the .05 level of 
significance. 

Findings . — Scores on the criterion test 
showed that: (1) The total achievement in 
plant science by students using school green- 
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houses .was greater than it . was by stpdents 
using .the other facilities for growing crops ; 
(2) achievement in knowledge of greenhouse 
management and of plant science principles by 
students taught by the laboratory manual and 
functional experience methods was- greater 
.than it was by students in schools where the 
teacher’s own method was used ; (3) the 
amount of application of principles to other 
crops made by students for the environmental 
factors of light and nuttlcnts was.greater than 
it was for temperature, moisture, aQd aera- 
tion ; (4) the amount of application made by 
students to forest and orchard crops was great- 
er than it was to garden, field corn, and forage 
crops; and (5) students enrolled in. biology 
during the year of the study did not show a 
greater difference from pretest to test scores 
•than students not enrolled in biology. 

The findings indicated that properly man- 
aged greenhouse facilities and a well-organized 
teaching plan are required if greenhouse man- 
agement and plant science principles are to be 
taught effectively. The way in which subject 
matter is written does not necessarily change 
the method of presentation by the teacher. 
Teaching aids which stimulate transfer of 
learning need to be developed. 

3139. Dunham, Daniel B. Subject 
Matter Principles Basic to Organizing 
and Teaching Fundamentals of Plant 
Science. Thesis, M.S., 1963, Oregon State 
University. 68 p. Library, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis. 

Purpose . — ^To develop a minimum number 
of subject matter principles basic to organiz- 
ing and teaching fundamentals of plant 
science, and to assure that any materials de- 
veloped would reflect consolidation, delimita- 
tion, and sclentiflcally accurate content which 
would encourage teachers of agriculture to 
consolidate fragmented and compartmentalized 
subject matter knowledge in agriculture into 
sound and usable units of instruction. 

Method . — committee of subject matter 
specialists, professors of agricultural science 
at the university level, assisted the investiga- 
tor .in developing and authenticating the 
principles of plant science. 

Findings.-^The body of the study was built 
around -a framework of four principle cate- 
gories. Each of the four categories was sup- 
ported by several subprinciples of related agri- 
cultural subject matter in plant science. Each 
subprinciple was, in turn, supported by a series 
of important facts intended to lend clarifica- 
tion to the meaning of the statement of prin- 
ciple. The four categories were placed in a 
progressive relationship to each other ' be- 
ginning with fundamentals and progressing 
through process to product and the ecological 
effects which influence the product. A func- 
tional glossary of definitions of terms was 
appended. 
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It was concluded that the procedures used 
In carrying out the study were valuable for the 
purposes of consolidating and upgrading con* 
teat in agricultural subject matter; that a 
unit in soUs and plant nutrition developed as 
one of 10 procedural steps In the study had 
been proved usable on the high school level ; 
that consolidating fragmented knowledge into 
whole units of Instruction was an aid to teach* 
ing; and that students benefited when subject 
matter specialists synthesized subject matter 
Into basic, related, principles. 

3140. Dunham, Milan G. A Procedure 
for Utilizing; the Small Gasoline Engine 
As a Teaching Aid. Thesis, M. Sc., 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 61 p. Id* 
brary. The Ohio State University, Colnm* 
bus. 

Purpose.— To: (1) Develop a simple Inex* 
pensive power-measuring device for use In 
demonstrating operative principles of small 
gasoline engines; (2) calibrate this device; 

(3) make construction detaUs available; and 

(4) offer suggestions tor using the device as 
an aid In teaching the ordinary skills needed to 
operate, maintain, and service small gasoline 
engines. 

M^hoa.—A pony-brake-type device was first 
developed, using a V-type pulley with oil* 
soaked hard maple blocks for brakes. This 
arrangement was unsaUsfactory and was re* 
Jected because the brake overheated and read* 
Ings were erratic. The pony-brake-type ap* 
paratus was further explored, using a fiat- 
faced hollow flanged drum. Water was used 
for cooling, but this method was abandoned 
because the heated water could not be removed 
satisfactorily from the brake drum. 

The hydraulic dynamometer was designed 
through trial and error and fabricated from 
savage materials. The original Idea was that 
It should be used by students as a testing de* 
▼Iw for tuning up lawnmower engines. The 
be tested for horsepower before 
servicing and to be retested to determine ex- 
tent of improvement. This proved impractical 
because too many engines were inoperatable 
for preservlce testing. So It was decided that 
the best use of the hydraulic dynamometer was 
^"m***®^*°® ® testing device. 

Findings . — ^The hydraulic dynamometer used 
oil as the fluid medium. This permitted con- 
tinuous operation up to 1 hour for a 9-horse- 
power engine. The machine could be used to 
measure malfunctions and maladjustments. It 
was recommended that there be further devel- 
opment and simplification of the hydraulic 
dynamometer, and that handbooks be prepared 
for using the device properly as a teaching 
aid. Teachers were to be encouraged to use 
the device, to keep records on Its use, and to 
evaluate the results. 

3141. Dunn, Billt Bay. Comparison 
of Certain Factors Between West Vir- 



ginia University College of Agriculture 
Enrollees, 1950-60, Having and Not Hav- 
ing Vocational Agriculture in High 
School. Thesis, M.S., 1962, West Virginia 
University. 67 p. Library, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 



sti^nts with varying amounts of vocational 
agriculture in high school In selected agri- 
culture subjects and constants required in all 
curriculums in the College of Agriculture ; and 
(2) to test the following hypothesis: The 
amount of vocational agriculture taken in 
high school has no effect on performance of 
M^nts in the College of Agriculture at West 
Virginia University in selected agriculture 
Murses and constants required in all curricu- 
lum s. 

.Vejftod.-JStudents selected for the study 
included all those enrolled in the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, 
Division of Agriculture, West Virginia Unlver- 
* period beginning September 1, 
1950, and ending February l, i960. A form 
was constructed on which was recorded ; The 
number of units, if any, of vocational agrl- 
cuimre with which a student was credited in 
high school ; dates of enrollment, withdrawal, 
a^/or graduation at West Virginia Unlvtr- 
siw ; academic grade received in each of the 16 
selected subjects ; Institution in which the stu- 
dent first enrolled ; and the curriculum selected 
student. The F-test for analyzing varl- 
s scores of uneven groups was 

determine If any significant 
differences existed between the accompllsh- 

®*“^®“ts With varying levels of high 
school vocational agriculture. * 

Findings . — On the basis of the F-test for 
measuring variances of test scores. It was con- 
eluded that of the 16 subjects tested, only in 
Biology 1, Agronomy 2, and Horticulture 1 
were there any significant differences in the 
academic achievement between the means for 
the 5 groups tested. Using the grade point 
averages as a basis of comparison, it was 
found that of the 16 subjects tested, only In 
Biology 1 was the student with a background 
In vocational agriculture Inferior In academic 
college achievement to the non-vocational agri- 
culture student Both groups were found to 
be deficient ia academic achievement in Chern- 
Istry 1 on the basis of requirement of a 2 grade 
point average for college graduation. 

It was thus concluded that, assuming the 
several levels of vocational agriculture were 
the same in all high schools and all other 
factors being equal, high school students with 
a curriculum which consisted of varying 
amounts of vocational agriculture were as well 
prepared to do work in the basic subjects of 
the College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics, Division of Agriculture, West 
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Virgiaia University, as those students with a 
curricuium excluding vocational agriculture. 

8142. SuTENHAVEB, Paul Wzllza^^. 
Farm Management Problems of Ohio 
Young Farmers. Thesis, M. Sc., 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 07 p. Li- 
brary, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Purpote . — ^To identify the problems of Ohio 
young farmers in the area of farm manage- 
ment, and to determine the importance of these 
problems. 

Method . — A checklist for identifying farm 
management problems included 185 problem 
items from 10 management areas. Informa- 
tion regarding amount of investment in fann- 
ing; age; educational level; and marital, mili- 
tary, and farming status was also secured. 
Questionnaires were returned by 121 young 
farmers. 

Findings . — The Ohio Young Farmer Pro- 
gram was found to comprise young farmers 
who were approximately 25 years of age, and 
generally had completed high school and 4 
years of vocational agriculture. Approxi- 
mately one-half were married. Most of the 
young farmers had more than $2,000 invested 
in fanning and were renters and operators or 
partners in the farm business. 

The data were interpreted for three groups 
of farmers according to farming investment. 
Improving soil fertility was ranked by all 
young farmers as the most important prob- 
lem. Controlling livestock disease ranked sec- 
ond, while one-half of the top 12 problems con- 
cerned farm machinery. 

Problems named by those with farming in- 
vestments below $2,000, representing 21 per- 
cent of the respondents, centered mainly on 
farm machinery and financing the farm busi- 
ness. Those with investments of $2«000 to 
$10,000 (SS percent of the young farmers) 
reported problems of wide diversification, with 
the top 10 problems from 6 different manage- 
ment areas. Four of the top six problems 
were of financial nature in the group with 
over $10,000 invested in farming. This group 
represented 41 percent of the young farmers 
reporting. 

Ninety-eight percent of the young farmers 
Indicated that they enjoyed using a checklist 
as a way of identifying problems in farm 
management and believed it gave them a well- 
rounded picture of their problems. 

3143. Evxbett, Yern Duane. A His- 
tory of Teacher Training in Nebraska for 
Vocational Education in Agriculture, 
1917-1962. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 119 p. Library, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Purpose . — To trace changes in the curricu- 
lar offerings and staff activities which have 



taken place in the Department of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Method . — Materials were collected from a 
variety of sources, including oflicial minutes 
of the Nebraska State Board for Vocational 
Education, and the Board of Regents of the 
University of Nebraska, the Annual Report 
of the Teacher Training Department, descrip- 
tive reports from the Vocational Division of 
the Department of Education, and interviews. 

Materials were categorized in four major 
sections: The staff; the facilities; preservice 
training; and inservice training. The pre- 
service training section included requirements 
for teacher certification and graduation, 
courses offered, recruitment of trainees, en- 
rollment of the department, and the place- 
ment of trainees. The inservice training sec- 
tion comprised g!‘'r.duate program, advanced 
degrees, courses offered, itinerant teacher 
training, teaching aids, and research. 

Findings. — A resumd of the events beginning 
in 1900 and leading to the establishment of 
the Agricultural Education Department in the 
University of Nebraska, the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and its subsequent adop- 
tion by the 'State of Nebraska, and the present 
program was given. Each aspect of the teacher 
education program was reviewed from its be- 
ginning to the present. 

3144. Feck, Vincent J. Measures of 
Economic Aspects of Farming Programs 
of Students of Vocational Agriculture. 
Thesis, M. Sc., 1961, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 127 p. Library, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Purpose . — To consider certain measures 
which could enable the qualitative and quantii- 
tative evaluation of the economic aspects of 
farming programs for students of vocational 
agriculture in the United States. 

Method . — ^Annual farming program report 
forms. State Farmer application forms, and 
farming program record books of 89, 40, and 
33 States, respectively, were used as sources 
from which measures of the economic asi^cts 
of farming programs were identified. These 
were classified as measures of economic input, 
output, efficiency, and growth of farming 
programs. 

Findings . — ^Two measures — the number of 
acres by crop and the number of livestock — 
were the most frequently found measures of 
economic input, or scope of farming programs. 
Production man-work units, though found In- 
frequently in the documents studied, were con- 
sidered useful in scope comparison analysis 
of different farming programs and in the esti- 
mation of labor input. 

The most frequently used measures of eco- 
nomic output were total production (as total 
yield, pounds produced, etc.) and total returns 
or income. Such measures as net profit and 
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management returns, though useful in evaluate 
ing output of farming programs, were found 
infrequently in the doeuments studied* 

Measures of efficiency, such as yield per 
acre and production per animal, were lacking 
in most State Farmer application forms and 
annual farming program report forms. This 
was taken to indicate that an analysis of the 
production efficiency of farming programs has 
not been a significant factor in the evaluation 
of individual farming program development. 

Measures of managerial ability and manage* 
ment achievement or efi^ciency w’ere not in- 
cluded in most of the documents studied. 

Economic growth of farming programs ap- 
peared to be most frequently depicted i>y 
means of a net worth statement (assets minus 
liabilities). 

3145. Floyd, John C. A Study of the 
Participation in Contests and Shows by 
Students of Vocational Agriculture in 
Texas, 1960-61. Thesis, M.A., 1962, 
Southwest Texas State College. 56 p. 
Library, Southwest Texas State College, 
San Marcos. 

Purpose . — To determine: (1) The extent of 
school participation in agricultural contests 
and shows in the State of Texas sponsored by 
the Future Farmers of America ; (2) the num- 
ber of school days spent preparing for shows; 
(3) the number of school days lost while ex- 
hibiting at show’s ; (4) the number of contests 
entered by schools ; (5) the method of selec- 
tion of team members for contests; (6) the 
class time spent training teams for contests ; 
(7)' the class time used to particlpato in con- 
tests; (8) the teacher evaluation of student 
interest in contests ; and (0) the vocational 
agriculture teachers’ college preparation and/ 
or inservice training in the various contest 
areas. 

Method . — A review of related literature w*as 
made to ascertain what studies others had 
conducted in the field of agricultural contests 
and shows. A survey w’as made by means of 
a questionnaire sent to 150 vocational agricul- 
ture teachers (15 vocational agriculture de- 
partments from each of the 10 supervisory 
areas in the State were selected and sent 
questionnaires) . 

Findings . — Agricultural contests were en- 
tered by 98.6 percent of the schools. Live- 
stock shows were entered by 86 percent of the 
schools. Four school days were spent pre- 
paring for the average show. The average 
student missed 0,48 school day while exhibit- 
ing animals at shows. An average of 2..3 
shows were entered by each participating stu- 
dent. 

The more popular show entries revealed by 
the percentage of students exhibiting were : 
Lambs, 20 percent ; barrows, 18.4 percent ; and 
steers, 17.3 percent. County or local shows 



accounted for 65 percent of the participating 
exhibitors. 

Vocational agriculture teachers were train- 
ing an average of 6.6 contest teams each year, 
with each team entering an average of 1.75 
contests. First-year vocational agriculture 
students provided 40 percent of the team 
members. The teachers were spending an aver- 
age of 10.6 class hours training each contest 
team. Seventy percent of the teachers w’ere 
not using school time for contest participa- 
tion. The remaining 30 percent used an aver- 
age of 4.12 hours of school time for contest 
participation. 

The more popular contests revealed by the 
percentage of schools entering were: Livestock 
judging, 88.1 percent; dairy judging, 82.9 
percent; Greenhand chapter conducting and 
FFA quiz, 61.8 percent each ; and poultry judg- 
ing, 52.6 percent. The contests with the larg- 
est number of entries were in those subject 
areas where the teachers had 6 semester hours 
or more of college training. 

3146. Fotjt, Lawbencb 0. Materials 
Available in the Occupational Informa- 
tion File for High School Students Per- 
taining to Careers in Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Education and Vocational 
Agriculture. Thesis, M.S., 1963, West 
Virginia University. 148 p. Library, Wc.<5t 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Pwrpoae,.— '(1) To determine If schools hav- 
ing vocational agriculture and educational and 
vocational guidance departments have occupa- 
tional information files; (2) to learn whether 
occupational information files are available 
to all students; and (3) to learn what career 
information is available in the files dealing 
with agriculture, agricultural education, and 
vocational agriculture. 

Method . — The study included 202 schools 
having vocational agriculture departments in 
the 12 States of the North Atlantic region. 
Guidance personnel were contacted by use of 
a questionnaire devised to secure information 
regarding the availability of occupational in- 
formation files and, if available, the content 
of the files in three agricultural classifications. 
For each item the publisher, date of publica- 
tion, and cost were requested. 

Findbiflfa.— Satisfactory returns were re- 
ceived from 188 sr* Percentage returns 
for the 12 States included in the study ranged 
from 45 to 81 percent. The average return 
from all States was 64 percent. Of the 188 
schools returning a questionnaire, 80.9 per- 
cent had an occupational information file* 
Only one school reported having a file that 
was not available to students. 

The content of the occupational information 
files as revealed by listings of available publi- 
cations on careers showed as few as 3 to as 
many as 42 publications available t<i students 
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iu the 3 flelils. Of the 3 fields studied, agri- 
culture is best represented with a total of 
116 different publications listed. There were 
nine different agricultural education and six 
different vocational agriculture publications 
available to students in the occupational in- 
formation files. 

The value of the occupational information 
file could be improved if guidance personnel 
were able to devote full time to guidance 
duties, and if they had satisfactory ways of 
making known to students and teachers the 
list of publications available on careers in 
agriculture, agricultural education, and voca- 
tional agriculture. 

|v 3147. FowtEB, Fbedbbiok A. A Sug- 
gested Faim Forestry Curriculum for 
Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S., 
1963, Oregon State University. 107 p. 
Library, Oregon State University, Corval- 
lis. 

Purpose . — ^To determine how farm forestry 
might be included in vocational agriculture 
programs in communities where forestry plays 
a significant role in the local economy. 

Method , — Questionnaires were sent to 60 
departments of vocational agriculture in Ore- 
gon and Washington located in important 
forestry counties. 

Findings, — (1) Twenty-three of the 30 
schools reporting forestry instruction indi- 
cated that forest land was being used for 
practical field instruction ; (2) the schools 
averaged 3 students with fo.^cstry supervised 
farming programs reported ; (3) the total num- 
ber of hours devoted to instruotioii in forestry 
ranged from an average of 8 during the fresh- 
man year to 16 during the senior year with 
14 hours each for both sophomore and junior 
years; (4) the most important teaching meth- 
ods used in this area were lectures, field trips, 
and group discussion ; (5) the most important 
field trips that were taken in connection with 
forestry instruction were tree planting, a 
trip through a forest nursery, and a timber 
cruising field trip; (6) there was an increase 
in the complexity of subject material from 
the freshman to the senior year; and (7) 
there w^ere many public and private forestry 
organizations that supplied vocational agri- 
culture teachers with teaching materials. 
The two most important of these were the 
local county agents and the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

3148. Fbeeh, Lavern Adam. Char- 
acteristics and Influence Patterns of Stu- 
dents Enrolling in Agricultural Curricula 
at Michigan State University. Disserta- 
tion, Ph. D., 1962, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 118 p. Library, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 



Purpose , — To identify and compare some 
characteristics of farm youth who attend col- 
lege, and of nonfarm youth who attend col- 
lege and enroll in agricultural curriculums. 
Emphasis is given to the students’ attitudes 
toward agriculture, their exposure to infor* 
mation about college curriculums and/or ca- 
reers, and cognitive factors associated with 
their college curriculum choices. 

Method . — Three hundred and thirty-nine 
first-term, male, freshman students enrolled 
at Midiigan State University in the fall of 
1962 were included iu the study. They were 
divided into three groups: Farm youth en- 
rolled in agricultural curriculums; nonfarm 
youth enrolled in agricultural curriculums; 
and farm youth enrolled in other than agricul- 
tural curriculums. The students were classi- 
fied as *Tarm” or ''nonfarm** youth through the 
use of criteria which were developed specifi- 
cally for the study. Data for the study were 
gathered in group meetings through the use 
of a questionnaire. The three groups were 
compared by use of the chi-square and t-test 
techniques. 

Findings . — Significant differences were 

found among the three groups. Farm youth 
enrolled in agricultural curriculums, when 
compared with the other two groups of stu- 
dents, more often reported that the adults 
they admired most were in agricultural oc- 
cupations, their closest friends were aspiring 
to agricultural careers, and their first career 
choice was farming. They had studied voca- 
tional agriculture in high school, had par- 
ticipated in FPA and 4-H, had a good under- 
standing of career opportunities in agriculture, 
had read agricultural careers publications ex- 
tensively, had done some reading in publica- 
tions dealing with agricultural curriculums, 
had heard a speech about careers and college 
curriculums by a college faculty member, and 
rated vocational agriculture teachers as hav- 
ing exerted the greatest influence on their 
college curricular choice after parents. Farm 
youth enrolled in agriculture rated the voca- 
tional agriculture course, speeches and publi- 
cations about agricultural curriculums and 
agricultural careers, visits to the college cam- 
pus, and experiences in the FFA high as 
sources of influence on their choice of college 
curriculums. 

Significant differences between the two 
groups of farm youth were : Farm youth en- 
rolled in agriculture more often reported that 
their parents were full-time farmers, that they 
felt agriculture was a growing industry, and 
that career opportunities in agriculture were 
expanding than did farm youth who were not 
enrolled in agriculture. Farm youth enrolled 
in agriculture reported more exposure to in- 
formation about agriculture. Farm youth in 
other than agricultural curriculums rated 
teachers (other than vocational agriculture), 
high school counselors, high school courses 
(other than vocational agriculture), rank in 
high school class, publications dealing with 
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nonagrlcultural careers and currlculums and 
goals and objectives not directly related to 
agriculture, higher as sources of influence 
relative to their choice of curriculums. 

Significant differences between farn: and 
ponfarm youth enrolled in agricultural currlcu- 
lums were as follows : Farm youth chose their 
currlculums later in high school than non- 
farm youth. Nonfarm youth more often re- 
ported that employers, adults other than 
parents or teachers, and college faculty mem- 
bers Lad influenced their curricular choice, 
reported that their fathers had encouraged 
them to continue their education, that their 
parents didn’t care what occupation they 
entered as long as they liked It, and classified 
the career they were preparing for as related 
to agriculture rather than agriculture itself. 

Farm and nonfarm youth enrolled In agri- 
culture did not differ significantly with respect 
to their attitude toward agriculture. Like- 
wise both groups indicated that a liking for 
plants and/or animals and an Interest in 
working out-of-doors exerted a high influence 
on their choice of curriculuius. 

4 3149. Fuller, Gerald Ross. The Re- 

lationship of Characteristics of Prospec- 
tive Teachers and Student Teaching 
Effectiveness in Agricultural Education. 
Dissertation, Ed. D., 1963, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 388 p. Library, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

Purpose . — To determine if predictors, se- 
lected from those found previously to be signif- 
icantly related either to student teaching or to 
teaching effectiveness, could be assembled into 
a single Instrument which, when applied to a 
group of students just prior to their student 
teaching experience, would increase the abil- 
ity of teacher educators to foretell how effec- 
tively students would perform during actual 
student teaching in agriculture. 

Method . — mailed survey was used to as- 
certain the student teacher behaviors con- 
sidered by teacher educators as most Important 
In student teaching effectiveness. Elghty-two 
percent of all head teacher educators re- 
sponded. Second, a student questionnaire 
was used to obtain, just prior to student teach- 
ing, the responses of 154 students !a a 25-per- 
cent sample of all institutions. The responses 
were factor analyzed to identify student char- 
acteristics. Third, teacher educators and 
cooperating teachers provided evaluations of 
actual student teaching effectiveness and as- 
sessments of behaviors exhibited by the 154 
students. Two teaching situations were ob- 
served, classroom teaching with in-school 
pupils and individual on-farm instruction with 
an adult. Fourth, a multiple regression analy- 
sis was used to ascertain the relationships of 
the student characteristics with student teach- 
ing effectiveness and student teacher behaviors. 



Findings . — ^Teacher educators considered 17 
behavior patterns to be critical in determining 
student teaching effectiveness in the classroom 
situation. Teacher educators considered six 
behavior patterns to be critical In determin- 
ing student teaching effectiveness in the adult 
situation. The student questionnaire could be 
used to ascertain 12 factors or student char- 
acteristics, 3 each in the areas of background. 
Interest, personality, and attitude. 

Extremely effective student teachers were ob- 
served most frequently to exhibit behaviors 
characterized as fair, kindly, alert, attractive, 
responsible, steady, and poised. Below-aver- 
age student teachers were observed most fre- 
quently to exhibit behaviors characterized as 
evasive, dull, stereotyped, uncertain, disor- 
ganized, inflexible, and narrow. 

A positive rdatlonshlp existed between ex- 
tremely effective student teaching and factor 
scores for Interest in self and society, attitude 
toward pupils, and personality factor PI. 
Negative correlations existed for factor scores 
Fill, and attitude toward pupils. A 
positive relationship was found to exist be- 
tween below-average effectiveness and factor 
Scores for participation in organizations. In- 
terest In self and society, attitude toward pu- 
pils, and factor PII, Negative correlations 
existed for factor scores PI, PIII, age, and 
farm experience. 

The correlation of actual and predicted stu- 
dent teaching effectiveness was four times 
greater when based upon student character- 
Istlcs than when based upon teacher educator 
predictions. 

4 3150. Puller, Robert Dean. Delega* 
\lion of Responsibilities in a Multiple- 
Teacher Department of Vocational Agri- 
culture. Thesis, M. Sc., 1963, The Ohio 
State University. 101 p. Library, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purpose . — ^To identify some important pro- 
cedures that have been used successfully in 
multiple-teacher departments in the delegation 
and division of the responsibilities for class- 
room and shop teaching, the Future Farmers 
of Amerlra, farming program supervision, 
adult work, and administrative areas of the 
program. 

Method.— One hundred and eight question- 
nalres were received from teachers in multiple- 
teacher departments in 18 States in the North 
Atlantic and north-central regions reporting 
their opinions about how to determine and 
divide responsibility in multiple-teacher de- 
partments. Teachers responded similarly re- 
gardless of amount of experience or State in 
which they were located. 

Findings.— According to the opinions ex- 
pressed, all teachers in the department should 
have some part in advising the PFA, help de- 
termine the teacher responsibilities, take 
part in school and community activities, and 
work with other agricultural agencies. 
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Each teacher should have some high school, 
young or adult farmer responsibility ; help de< 
velop the yearly and long-range plan for the 
department; and file material, handle public* 
ity, select references, help prepare the de- 
partmental budget, and work with the advis* 
ory committee. 

One teacher shouid be designated as the head 
teacher or program coordinator and be assigned 
each report. 

Other findings were that team teaching is a 
desirabie method of handiing the instructionai 
program of tiie high schooi, of the young 
farmer, and of the aduit farmer responsibii* 
ities; teachers shouid visit the students they 
have in ciass ; and students within a depart* 
meat shouid be graded accordiug to simiiar 
standards. 

3151. Gadda, Hildino W. An Evalua* 
tion of the Pre*Service Program of Teach* 
er Education in Agriculture at South Da- 
kota State College. Dissertation, Ed. D., 
1963, Michigan State University. 230 p. 
Library, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Purpose . — To (1) determine the extent to 
whicii the preservicc program is achieving the 
outcomes anticipated by its objectives; (2) 
measure the extent to which the program out* 
comes are consonant with the needs of begin* 
ning teachers of vocationai agricuiture; and 
(3) deveiop a proposai for the improvement of 
the program. 

Method.— A. iist of 160 beginning teacher 
competencies was prepared in the form of a 
rating scale, classified in 3 main areas and 
further subdivisions called competency cate* 
gories. Rating Scale A measured actual com* 
potency development, and Rating Scale B meas* 
ured the recommended extent of development. 
The groups responding to the rating scales 
were composed of 66 beginning teachers of 
vocational agriculture who were graduated at 
South Dakota State College from 1956-57 to 
1960-61, their schooi administrators, and the 
supervising teachers who directed their stu* 
dent teaching. Perceived competency and Im* 
portance responses were checked on each of 
the two 3-point scales. Competency indexes 
and importance indexes were computed by ui* 
ing weighted frequencies. Chi-square was used 
to determine significant differences, at the .05 
level, among the responses of the three groups 
on Scale B. Four measures of developmental 
adequacy were determined by computing the 
difference between the mean competency index 
and the mean importance index of each listed 
competency, and computing the standard devi- 
ation of the differences. Attitudes of 631 stu- 
dents of the beginning teachers were surveyc'i, 
using a Likert-type form. 

Findings , — ^Responses revealed considerable 
variation in levels of competency development. 



Competencies most adequately developed bad 
mean indexes 46 percent higher than those 
least adequately developed. The four best 
developed categories were associated with 
establishing and maintaining relationships and 
advising the FFA. Competencies least ade- 
quately developed were those pertaining to 
performing guidance services, teaching young 
and adult farmers, conducting a public rela- 
tions program, and teaching in-school classes 
and supervising farming programs. 

Significant differences among the recom- 
mended development responses of the three 
groups were found for 10.6 percent of the 
competencies listed. Students of the begin- 
ning teachers generally were satisfied with the 
program *heir teachers developed and with 
their 0 * relationships with their teachers. 

No I i>tic revision of the program objec- 
tives was indicated. However, the need for 
improvement in the means utilized in realizing 
the objectives was apparent Professional 
laboratory experiences, curriculums, and 
faculty for professional education were identi- 
fied as needing improvement of greatest ur- 
gency. The proposal for improvement also 
included organization and administration, 
student personnel programs and service, and 
facilities and instructional materials. 

3152. Gaii-oway, B. Edwabd. A Com- 
parison of the Readability of Vocational 
Agriculture Reference Books With the 
Reading Ability of the Students Using 
Them. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1960, Pur- 
due University. 122 p. Library, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. 

Purpose . — ^To compare the readability of 
widely used agricultural reference books with 
the reading ability of vocational agriculture 
students. 

Method . — One high school with an enroll- 
ment of over lOO students and 1 high school 
with an enrollment of under 100 students were 
chosen in each of the 12 vocational agriculture 
districts in Indiana. The Dale-Chall Read- 
ability Formula was used to measure the 
reading difliculty of 10 agricultural reference 
books in the libraries of these schools. Two 
tests were used to measure the reading ability 
of the vocational agriculture students : Read- 
ing Comprehension (the Cooperative English 
Tests, Test Cl), and Ability to oret 
Reading Materials in the Natural -ices 
(Iowa Tests of Educational Develop Xest 
6 ). 

The book readability means and standard 
deviations were converted to gr^iJe-levd units, 
as were the reading test scores. This made it 
possible to compare book readability with stu- 
dent reading ability as measured by the two 
reading tests. 

Findings . — In interpreting the following 
conclusions, the limitations imposed by the 
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design and measurements used In this study 
should be kept In mind. 

1. In general, reading; ability did not dif- 
fer with respect to school size and 
location. 

2. In general, verbal mental ability did 
not differ with respect to school size 
and location. 

3. Nonverbal mental ability varied wide- 
ly among Individual schools. 

4. Beading ability varied widely both 
among classes and within classes at a 
given grade level. 

5. Students of vocational agriculture 
scored from one to two grade levels 
higher on the Iowa test of reading 
In the natural sciences than they did 
on the Cooperative reading test. 

6. Vocational agriculture students In all 
four high school grades had mean read- 
ing abilities which ranged from normal 
to three grade levels below their peers 
on the basis of publishers’ norm groups. 

7. Although there was wide variation from 
school to school In the mental ability of 
vocational agriculture students, In gen- 
eral, their mental ability was similar to 
that of their peers as reported by 
publishers’ norm groups. 

8. In general, the agricultural reference 
books used by the students In all four 
high school grades of vocational agri- 
culture tended to be too difficult for 
their reading ability. 

3153. Gibson, Robert Habmon. Effects 
of Nonvocational Loads on Programs of 
Instruction in Vocational Agriculture in 
Tennessee. Dissertation, Ed. D., 1963, 
University of Missouri. 137 p. Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpoie . — ^To measure the effects of an ad- 
ministrative arrangement called a pilot pro- 
gram on local school programs of Instruction 
In vocational agriculture. 

Method , — ^Twelve departments In which the 
Instructors were scheduled to tench vocational 
agriculture only part-time In 1961-62 were 
selected. The pilot program consisted of hav- 
ing an additional teacher employed In each 
school to take the nonvocational assignments 
otherwise handled by the teacher of vocational 
agriculture. Thus, In the pilot departments 
the teacher had full-time to devote to voca- 
tional agriculture. 

All 136 remaining part-time departments 
were screened In order to select those most 
similar to the pilot departments. Twenty-four 
control departments were selected after the 
calculation of .05 confidence limits for 22 
criteria showed them to be not unlike the 
pilot departments. A discriminant analysis 
of eight criteria common to the pilot depart- 
ments and the control departments confirmed 
the likeness of the two groups. The major 



difference between the two gets of departments 
was that the teachers In the control depart- 
ments continued with nonvocational loads, 
whereas In the pilot departments nonvoca- 
tional loads were removed. 

Twenty-one evaluative criteria were selected 
from among those available through State re- 
ports. Data on these criteria were analyzed 
for 1960-61, the year before the pilot program, 
and at the end of the study for the year 
1961-62. 

Additional measures of the effectiveness of 
the program were obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires and by interviews with teachers and 
prlnclpals- 

Pindinge . — ^Pllot departments exceeded the 
control departments In the following areas; 
Number of out-of-school classes taught, rating 
of PFA chapter, and Investment In farming. 

Teachers In the pilot departments Indicated 
that they devoted more time to farm mechan- 
ics, guidance, adult farmers, young farmers, 
PPA, InstrucUon in soils and livestock, rec- 
ords, supervised work experience, program 
planning, class preparation, and professional 
Improvement. They spent less time with ex- 
tracurricular assignments. 

Both teachers and principals said that the 
advantages of the pilot program far out- 
weighed the disadvantages, from the stand- 
point of the school and the community. They 
also cited personal advantages from the 
program. 

3154. Gonzalez, Cbescenciano. A 
Comparison of Methods of Instruction 
Utilized in Adult Parmer Classes for 
Teaching the Proper Use of Insecticides, 
Fungicides and Herbicides in Coffee Pro- 
duction in Puerto Rieo. Thesis, M. Ed., 
1962, The Pennsylvania State University. 
75 p. Library, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 

Purpose , — ^To test the null hypothesis that 
there Is no significant difference among meth- 
ods of teaching coffee production In Puerto 
Rico as measured by the adoption of approved 
practices and the acquisition of certain knowl- 
edge about the use of Insecticides, fungicides, 
and herbicides. 

Method. — ^Full-time adult farmer Instruc- 
tors and specialists In coffee production were 
used. In 4 schools the Instructors taught 6 
lessons on the some subject matter to an 
adult farmer class of approximately 18 fann- 
ers, using different methods of Instruction. 
Method A was lectui-e and demonstration. In- 
cluding on-farm Instruction. This method did 
not Include provision for teaching aids to be 
given by the Investigator. Method B Included 
lecture, demonstration, and on-farm Instruc- 
tion. All teaching aids used were provided by 
the Investlgnttr. Method C consisted of small 
group demonstration and on-farm Instruction. 
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No formal classroom Instruction was given, 
but a period of general discussion was con* 
ducted. All teaching aids used were supplied 
by the investigator. Method D included the 
use of specialists and on-farm instruction. The 
first and last classes were taught by the adult 
farmer instructor and the other four classes 
by the specialists. Teaching aids were pro- 
vided by the investigator to the teadier* No 
teaching aids were given to the specialists. 

A 30*item true-false test and a 14-item mul- 
tiple-choice test were constructed and admin- 
istered to the four groups of farmers as a 
pretest and as a posttest to determine their 
knowledge of the subject matter. A list of 14 
approved practices was prepared and used as 
an initial survey a week before the study began 
and as a final survey 6 months after comple- 
tion of the specified instruction period. 

Findings. — Tests of the null hypothesis rela- 
tive to knowledge of subject matter are sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. There was no significant difference in 
the level of knowledge of farmers in the 
four schools, as measured by the pre- 
test. 

2. The mean scores of the four groups of 
farmers on the post-test were found to 
differ significantly. The null hypothe- 
sis was rejected. The low score was in 
Group A. Methods B, C, and D did not 
differ. Teaching of ^e proper use of 
insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides 
In coffee production In Puerto Rico is 
less effective when teaching aids are 
not provided to the teacher. 

Tests of the null hypothesis relative to adop- 
tion of approved practices are sunrmarized as 
follows : 

1. The mean scores of the four groups of 
farmers on the Initial approved prac- 
tices survey were not significantly dif- 
ferent. 

2. The mean scores of the four groups of 
farmers on the final survey of approved 
practices were found to differ signifi- 
cantly. The null hypothesis was re- 
jected. The low score was In Group 
A, the class not furnished the teaching 
aids. 

3155. Haix, Donau) E. Needs of In- 
service Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Technical Agriculture* Thesis, 
M. Ed., 1962, Colorado State University* 
147 p. Library, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins. 

P«rposc.~To identify the needs of Kansas 
vocational agriculture teachers in keeping up- 
to-date in technical agriculture information 
and skills and to discover effective procedures 
for meeting these needs* 

ifethod.— Data for this study were secured 
by means of a questionnaire sent to the 201 
inservice teachers of vocational agriculture 
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in Kansas during the 1960-61 school year. 
The 143 usable questionnaires returned were 
the source of information used In this study. 

Pindingi, — ^Ninety-sis percent of the 148 
Kansas teachers of vocational agriculture used 
Cooperative Extension Service, experiment 
station, and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
publications during 1960-61. Teachers were 
spending 3.75 hours per week reading agri- 
cultural publications but indicated that almost 
7 hours would be necessary to keep np-to-date. 
Ninety-six percent of the teachers who partici- 
pated in special crop and livestock meetings, 
tours, and field days conducted by extension 
specialists and county agents rated them 
“good" to “excellent" as a means of keeping 
up-to-date. 

Subjects In which the need for technical in- 
formation was the greatest were : Weed control, 
cultural practices, moisture conservation, 
farmstead layout, landscaping, livestock ra- 
tions, livestock disease and parasite control, 
livestock selection, record keeping and analysis. 
Income tax, economics of farm equipment, hy- 
draulics, electricity, and welding. 

In an evaluation of means for keeping up-to- 
date, teachers rated off-campus courses con- 
ducted by technical personnel from Kansas 
State University as being the most effective. 
Other high ratings included a screening-re- 
viewing service, summer conferences, agricul- 
tural publications, evening meetings, 1- or 2- 
week summer session courses, and Cooperative 
Extension Service tours and field days. 

3156. Halterman, J. J. Technicians 
in Agriculture. Staff Study, 1962, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
60 p. Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
Sacramento. 

Purpose.— (1) To establish a definition of 
the term "technician" in agriculture; (2) to 
identify types of technical workers In Cali- 
fornia agriculture; (3) to determine their 
educational needs ; and (4) to set up guide- 
lines for curriculum development if such a 
need were found. 

Method . — ^Data were gathered by question- 
naires from 127 of the 305 business firms en- 
gaged In businesses related to agriculture in 
5 central California counties. In addition, 02 
operators of agriculture businesses were inter- 
viewed by the project director personally. 

Findings . — ^It was found that there were 
many workers In agriculture who, according 
to the definition developed, could be classified 
as technicians and that thes« individuals had 
special educational needs. A total of 155 job 
titles and positions were identified. There 
were 312 agricultural technicians employed by 
the companies involved in the study. These 
men were employed as technicians In the fol- 
lowing major areas : Veterinary services, agri- 
cultural public service, sales, field production, 
research, laboratory services, engineering. 
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communications, business, landscape, and 
nursery service. 

The majority (85 percent) of the technicians 
■?'“re in the business and service phases of 
agriculture \ 7 lth only 15 percent employed In 
production agriculture. The largest single 
group (42 percent) were in the general Add of 
agricultural services. 

The training needed by technicians in agri- 
culture could well be given at the post-hlgh- 
schooi junior college level and. In addition to 
preparation In appropriate fields In agriculture, 
should Include preparation In applied mathe- 
matics, basic sciences, and social sciences. 
The author concluded that there were job 
opportunities for agricultural technicians and 
that special preparation was needed for this 
work. 



3157. Hatles, Jasper Asberrt, Jr. 
Occupational Experiences of High School 
Graduates Who Completed Pour Years 
of Vocational Agriculture in Louisiana. 
Dissertation, Ph. D., 1963, Louisiana State 
University. 166 p. Library, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 



Purpote . — ^To determine some of the occupa- 
tional experiences of high school graduates 
who had completed 4 years of vocational agri- 
culture, and to identify some factors that In- 
fluenced the choice of occupations entered by 
former students cf vocattonal agriculture. 

ifefftod.—Graduates of selected high schools 
In Louisiana who had completed 4 years of 
vocational agriculture were Included. The 
bases for selecting the high schools were : (1) 
The teacher of vocational agriculture must 
have taught ccatlnuously at the same school 
since the 194!)-60 school year; (2) students 
from the high schools selected must have 
completed 4 years of vocational agriculture 
instruction; (3) students from these schools 
must have graduated from high school during 
the years 1960-1059 Inclusive. Data were 
SMured by means of a questionnaire from 
1015 graduates. 



Findinga. ^Thirty percent of the graduate 
were In farming or occupations related t 
agriculture and 70 percent were In occupation 
not related to agriculture. Many graduate 
returned to the farm Immediately after grac 
school, but as they becam 
older they tended to move away from the farm 
A ^eat number of the graduates were no 
taking advantage of their farm experiences am 
training in vocational agriculture. Fourteei 
percent of the graduates had entered occupa 
tions related to agriculture. 



The graduates who entered farming and 
occupations related to agriculture placed high 
value on all phases of the vocational agricul- 
ture training program. The training received 
through the program had been very useful to 
them In their current employment and was 
very Influential In their decisions to enter the 



occupation reported, according to their 
responses. 

Forty-seven percent of the graduates entered 
institutions of higher learning. Their farm 
experiences and vocational agriculture train- 
ing Influenced 23.1 percent of the college stu- 
dents to major In agriculture. 

The financial status of the three groups 
(farming, occupations related to agriculture, 
and occupations not related to agriculture) 
was fairly comparable. The farming group’s 
estimated net worth was higher than that re- 
ported by the other two groups and this was 
probably due to high investment the farmers 
had In land, equipment, and buildings. 

3158. Henderson, Bielie L. An Evalu- 
fltion of the Student Tenching Progmin 
in Vocational Agriculture in Oklahoma 
As Made By School Administrators, Su- 
pervising Teachers, Parents and High 
School Teachers. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Ok- 
lahoma State University. 107 p. Li- 
brary, Oklahoma state University, Still- 
v?ater. 

Parpofe.— To determine the attitudes of 
the school administrators, supervising teach- 
ers, parents, and students In the 27 teaching 
centers In Oklahoma toward the vocational 
agricultural teacher training program con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Education Depart- 
ment of oklahciia e-tate University. 

Method . — Students were selected at random 
from each of the 27 training centers. Ques- 
tionnaires concerning the teacher education 
program In these centers were mailed to the 
teachers, students, parents, and administra- 
tors. 

Findings , — ^The following were the most Im- 
portant findings of the study: (1) There was 
little difference In attitude among teachers, 
students, parents, and administrators, which 
indicates that the student teaching program 
fit well Into the local community ; (2) the stu- 
dent teaching program was beneficial to the 
local program of vocational agriculture ; (3) 
each of the four groups felt that student 
teachers should be sent to the school each 
year; (4) the student teaching program had 
some stimulating effect upon all four of the 
groups surveyed, with the most stimulating 
effect being upon the supervising teachers; 
(5) a difference was found concerning the 
value of the student teaching program to the 
future of agriculture, with 62 percent of the 
parents, 100 percent of the supervising teach- 
ers, and 44 percent of the school administra- 
tors indicating the program was of “much 
value.” 

3169. Hensel, James Woham. Rela- 
tion of High School Course Work to 
Achievement at the Iowa State Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology. Disser- 
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tatlon, Ph. D., 1962, Iowa State Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology. 110 p. 
Library, Iowa State University of Sci- 
ence and Technology, Ames. 

Purpo$e . — To determine irhat relationships 
existed between certain precollege variables 
and achievement in the various colleges at the 
Iowa State University of Science and Technol- 
ogy. This study was one of a series and was 
financed in part by the liwa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Method . — Two sample groups were analyzed, 
consisting of students who entered one of four 
colleges at Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology In the fall quarter of 1955. 

A 16-variable intercorrelation matrix was de- 
signed for each sample, including such items 
as semesters of high school course work ; high 
school grade point average; college entrance 
test scores ; and three measures of university 
achievement — the student’s first- and third- 
quarter college grade point averages, and like- 
lihood of graduation. An analysis of multiple 
regression was employed in an effort to pre- 
dict achievement in the various colleges at 
Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

Findingt . — In both sample groups tested, the 
most recent cumulative grade point average, 
the English placement test score, and the 
mathematics placement test score were the 
variables which were most closely correlated 
with the criteria of university achievement. 
Semesters of certain high school courses such 
as mathematics and science appeared to have 
a positive hue variable correlatlcn with 
achievement in the various colleges. Through 
an analysis of multiple regression it v;as de- 
termined that the high school grade point 
average, the English placement test score 
and the mathematics placement test score were 
relatively useful predictors of college achieve- 
ment, especially in terms of first- and third- 
quarter college grade point averages. The 
values, though significant, were quite low as 
they applied to the third measure of college 
achievement, graduation tendency. 

Findings in this study indicated that signif- 
icant relationships existed between certain 
precollege variables and achievement in the 
different colleges at Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology. Once the student 
completed one quarter at the university, the 
best single predictor of future grades in col- 
lege or ultimate graduation tended to be his 
most recent grade point average. The longer 
the student remained in college, the more use- 
ful the cumulative college grade point average 
became as a predictor of academic achievement 
at Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

3160. Hesb, Ghabues Frederick. An 
Evaluation of Selected Factors Involved 
in Placing Students for Farm Work Ex- 



perience. Thesis, M. Ed., 1962, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 48 p. Li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Purpose . — To determine the relative im- 
portance of selected factors Involved in placing 
high school students enrolled in vocational 
agriculture on farms for work experience. 

J/eritod.— Twenty-nine Pennsylvania stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture who had spent 
6 months or more working on farms in a pro- 
gram of supervised work experience were in- 
terviewed. Also interviewed were the farmer 
for whom each student worked, the student’s 
parents, and the teacher of agriculture in- 
volved in the work experience. These persons 
were polled on the relative importance which 
they attached to 27 factors associated with 
placement for work experience. 

Findings . — ^All factors included in the inter- 
view schedules were of sufficient importance to 
warrant their being considered when selecting 
farms and placing students for farm work 
experience. Of the 27 factors, 12 were common 
to all 4 interview schedules. Five of these fac- 
tors which were ranked highest in Importance 
were: Training and experience received by 
student ; liability insurance on student ; im- 
portance of having student and farmer discuss 
farm management decisions; agreement be- 
tween student and farmer regarding wages, 
hours, holidays, etc.; and amount of wages 
student should receive. Transportation of the 
student to and from home or school to his 
place of work, and religion, were the 2 items 
that ranked lowest among the 12 common 
items. 

All Items, It was concluded, should be con- 
sidered carefully by the four persons involved 
in the placement of a student for farm work 
experience before the student starts to work. 
The investigator suggested a written agree- 
ment, which should be practical and Include 
many of the 27 Items considered in the study. 

*1 3161. Hoerner, Thomas Alien. Rela- 
tion of High School Vocational Agricul- 
ture to Achievement in Agricultural En- 
gineering Courses at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology. 
Thesis, M.S., 1963, Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology. 80 p. Li- 
brary, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology, Ames. 

Purpose. — '(1) To determine the relationship 
between semestCiS of high school vocational 
agriculture and achievement In agricultural 
engineering courses at the Iowa State Univer- 
sity ; (2) to determine what factors Influence 
achievement in agricultural engineering 
courses; and (8) to show what relationship 
existed among factors commonly used in pre- 
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dieting success In college and acblevement In 
courses in agricultural engineering. 

Method , — The sample for this investigation 
was selected from the 2,228 students who had 
matriculated In the freshman class In the fall 
quarter of 1955. The final sample consisted 
of 251 male students who had completed 1 or 
more of 4 selected agricultural engineering 
courses. High school and university records 
were used to collect the necessary data. Seven 
intercorrelation matrixes were produced by 
adding one at a time each of seven grade and 
quality point average combinations from agri- 
cultural engineering courses to the following 
high school and college records : High school — 
(1) semesters of vocational agriculture, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, (2) rank in 
graduating class, and (3) high school quality 
IrOlnt average; college — (1) final and third- 
quarter college quality point averages, and (2) 
mathematics placement score. 

Findings.— No significant relationship was 
found to exist between semesters of high school 
vocational agriculture and semesters of high 
school mathematics, semesters of high school 
chemistry, rank In high school vocational agri- 
culture, and semesters of high school physics. 
Indicating the substitution of vocational agri- 
culture for physics In tho high school 
curriculum. 

Positive correlations, significant at the 6- 
percent level, existed between high school voca- 
tional agriculture and high school quality 
point average, final college quality point aver- 
age, third-quarter college quality point aver- 
age, and grade In Agricultural Engineering 
254 (Metal Fabrication). Non-slgnlficant re- 
lationships were found to exist between se- 
mesters of high school vocational agriculture 
and grade In Agricultural Engineering 255 
(Wood and Concrete Construction), grade in 
Agricultural Engineering 334 (Farm Power 
and Machinery) and grade in Agricultural 
Engineering 300 (Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion). 

Highly significant correlation existed be- 
tween quality point average In Agricultural 
Engineering 254, 255, 334, and 306 and rank 
In high school graduating class, high school 
quality point average, final college quality 
point average, mathematics placement test 
score, and third-quarter quality point average. 

In comparing semesters of high school 
courses with the tendency to graduate from 
college, it w’as found that the students who 
were graduated had completed .45 more semes- 
ters of high school vocational agriculture and 
.38 more semesters of mathematics than the 
students who were not graduated from college. 
The dlHerences In mean semesters of physics 
and chemistry were .16 and .04, respectively, in 
favor of students who were graduated. Se- 
mesters of high school vocational agriculture 
and mathematics both yielded positive correla- 
tions significant at the 5-percent level, whereas 
semesters of chemistry and physics yielded non- 



significant coefilcients of correlation when 
compared to final college quality point average. 

3162. Hoixingeb, Daniei. M. A Study 
of the Safety Programs of Ohio Future 
Farmer Chapters. Thesis, M. Sc., 1962, 
The Ohio State University. 68 p. Li- 
brary, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Purpose . — ^To learn the extent and manner 
of chapter participation in each safety pro- 
gram, and suggested improvements to aid the 
local chapter. 

Method . — Questionnaires were sent to the 
317 Future Farmer chapters in Ohio. The 
data sought were In the areas of com harvest 
safety, farm power safety, community im- 
provement, highway safety, and hunter safety. 
The questions in each safety area pertained 
to teaching aids received, areas taught, 
amount of publicity utilized, and the accom- 
plishments. The teachers were asked to eval- 
nate each area as to desirable features and 
criticisms, and to make suggested improve- 
ment. One hundred questionnaires were re- 
turned and analyzed. A statistical comparison 
between chapters was made. 

Findings . — Of the 100 teachers reporting, 96 
taught com harvest safety, 44 taught farm 
power safety, 28 conducted the community Im- 
provement project, 28 conducted the highway 
safety program, and 43 taught the hunter 
safety course. 

Some teachers suggested that the corn har- 
vest safety unit be extended to include all 
farm machinery. The findings Indicated that 
the farm power and community Improvement 
areas were too broad for eflicient teacher su- 
pervision and It was therefore suggested that 
these programs be limited to the student’s 
home farm. Highway safety received the 
highest number of criticisms from the teach- 
ers and was felt to be outside of the concern 
of the vocational agriculture program. The 
limiting factor of the hunter safety course was 
that a National Rifle Association Instructor 
was required. 

3163. Holmbero, Donald R. Factors Af- 
fecting Job Satisfaction of Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers. Thesis, M. Ed., 
1962, Colorado State University. 85 p. 
Library, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the factors affecting 
job satisfaction, and the degree of satisfaction 
with certain factors found in the jobs of 
vocational agriculture teachers In Nebraska. 

Method . — ^A questionnaire containing 99 se- 
lected factors affecting job satisfaction of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers was developed. 
Copies were sent to 140 vocational agriculture 
teachers in Nebraska during the 1960-61 school 
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year, and 112 ueable returns were received. 
The teachers rated each factor as to the degree 
of Job satisfaction they felt existed In their 
particular Job situation in relation to these 
factors. 

Findings . — A large majority of the teachers 
expressed feeling ranging from “satisfaction" 
to “high satisfaction" with the following fac- 
tors : Size of classroom and its physical facili- 
ties; relationship with other teachers in the 
school system ; 12-month employment and vaca- 
tion period; cooperation from other agricul- 
ture teachers ; importance oft and personal 
interest in, the profession; opportunity for 
working with rural people; and the aspects 
of social and community acceptance experi- 
enced by vocational agriculture teachers in 
relation to the program. 

A majority of the teachers expressed moder* 
ately high satisfaction with these factors: 
Equipment and physical shop facilities; ex- 
tracurricular duties performed; cooperation 
and support from boards of education and 
administrators; freedom to demonstrate ini- 
tiative and creativeness; size of the com- 
munity; agriculture of the community; and 
living conditions. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by a majority 
relative to the following factors: Shop stor- 
age space; salary schedules and annual in- 
crements ; tenure and retirement policies ; ad- 
visory councils ; and security and opportunity 
for advancement offered by the vocational 
agriculture teaching profession. 

3164. Holt, Obis M. A Study of the 
Yocational Agriculture Adult Education 
Program as Conducted by the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency Adult Specialists. Dis- 
sertation, Ed. D., 1962, University of 
Houston. 220 p. Library, University of 
Houston, Houston. 

Purpose . — To determine : (1) Changes made 
in the adult education program by teachers 
of vocational agriculture who were conduct- 
ing some type of adult program before spon- 
soring short courses, and the extent to which 
the short courses influenced the decision to 
make such changes; (2) the influence the 
short courses had on teachers of vocational 
agriculture who did not conduct adult pro- 
grams before sponsoring short courses, in 
terms of providing some type of organized in- 
structional programs for adults after spon- 
soring short courses; (8) the effectiveness of 
the instruction by the specialists In terms of 
how and to what degree the instruction met 
the needs of the adults enrolled, and the kind 
of instructional program desired by farmers 
and ranchers if available to them; and (4) 
the influence the sponsorship of the short 
courses had had on the school and community 
in terms of attitudes and increased support for 
the vocational agriculture program. 



Method . — Questionnaires were mailed to all 
teachers of vocational agriculture in Texas 
who had sponsored one or more short courses, 
and to a stratified random sample of farmers 
and ranchers who had completed one or more 
of the eight different types of short courses 
conducted. The data were processed by the 
Data Processing Center, Texas A. & M. 
College, and presented in tables. 

Findings. — Seventy-eight percent of the 
teacher respondents who were conducting some 
type of organized instructional programs for 
adults replied that changes had been made 
in types of programs offered. Most of the 
changes were reflected in the addition of a 
concentration of training for common-interest 
groups in addition to the general meetings 
previously held. These respondents replied 
that the short courses had Influenced their 
decisions to make from 75 to 100 percent of 
the changes. All the teacher respondents 
who had not conducted organized adult pro- 
grams prior to sponsoring short courses indi- 
cated they had organized such programs after 
sponsoring the short courses to provide a con- 
centration of training for adults. They also 
replied that the short courses were a major 
factor in their decisions to provide such train- 
ing. 

A high percentage of the farmer and rancher 
respondents replied that the short courses 
were successful in meeting the needs as out- 
lined by the objectives of the courses, and they 
preferred additional training provided by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture on a short- 
course basis to any other type of training that 
might be available to them. 

The sponsorship of the short courses had 
' contributed materially to the understanding 
of both the farm and nonfarm groups in the 
community as to the role of the teacher of 
vocational agriculture in the community, as 
well as the faculty and administration of the 
local school district. 

3165. Hopkins, H. Palmer. Profes- 
sional Belations of State Leaders in Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education. Disser- 
tation, Ed. D., 1963, The George Washing- 
ton University. 194 p. Library, The 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Purpose. — ^To : (1) Identify the activities 
engaged in by State leaders of vocational agri- 
culture teachers to promote better professional 
relations with school administrators and State 
leaders of other agencies and organizations 
dealing with farm people; (2) determine dif- 
ferences in the activities of State leaders of 
agriculture teachers in the various regions of 
the United States; and (3) make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of tbeh? activities. 

Method . — One hundred and slxtten activi- 
ties were analyzed, showing the i.xtent of use 
and effectiveness with four specific groups. 
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namely, State school administrators, local 
school administrators. State leaders of non* 
governmental organizations in agriculture, 
and State leaders of governmental farm agen* 
cies. 

Data utilized in this study were secured 
by means of a questionnaire mailed to head 
teacher educators in colleges and universities 
where agriculture teachers are prepared and 
to head State supervisors of vocational ag^* 
culture. 

Findings . — ^The study revealed 84 practices 
and procedures that were being used exten* 
sively by more than 50 percent of the respon- 
dents. However, some of the practices most 
effective for individuals were little used by the 
majority. Professional relations activities 
used with school administrators were more ex- 
tensive and more standardized than those used 
with State leaders of agricultural organiza- 
tions and agencies. The practices used in the 
various regions of the United States were sur- 
prisingly alike. Significant differences were 
found in only 15 instances out of 736 com- 
parisons. Beasons for the differences were not 
found. 

WhHe State supervisors and teacher educa- 
tors were combined for the purpose of this 
study, sufficient differences in their approaches 
to professional relations warrant future sepa- 
rate studies. Twenty-five activities were noted 
in which major differences existed between the 
two groups. 

3166. Hudson, C. Jordan, Jr. Proce- 
dures for Providing On-Parm Instruction 
for In-School Students of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Virginia. Thesis, M.S., 1962, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 89 p. 
Library, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine (a) the extent 
to which teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Virginia were providing on-farm instruction 
for in-schooI students of vocational agricul- 
ture, (b) the effectiveness of the procedures 
being used, and (c) the major difficulties en- 
countered ; and (2) to develop suggested pro- 
cedures for teachers to use in providing on- 
farm instruction as a part of the total in- 
strnctional program for in-school students of 
vocational agriculture in Virginia. 

Method , — ^Data were secured by question- 
naires from 157 teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Virginia who had taught vocational 
agricultnre for 1 year or more. 

Findinge . — ^The average teacher had been 
teaching 14.5 years ; had taught 40.9 students, 
with a range of 7 to 102 students per teach- 
er ; and had traveled 10.4 miles one way for 
each farm visit. 

The vocational agriculture teachers made 
an average of 138.8 farm visits annually per 
teacher, with a range of 31 to 366, and made 
an average of 3.7 farm visits to each in-school 



student per year, with a range of 0.6 to 10.3. 
The average length of farm visit per student 
in all four classes of vocational agriculture 
was 72.5 minutes, with a range of 15 to 180. 

Of the 56 procedures investigated, 1 proce- 
dure which was rated “very effective’’ and 32 
which were rated “above average’’ in effective- 
ness were used by more than 75 percent of the 
teachers. Seven of the procedures which were 
rated “above average” were used by 60 to 75 
percent of the teachers. Nine of the proce- 
dures which were rated “above average’’ and 
seven which were rated “average ’’ in effec- 
tiveness were used by less than 50 percent of 
the teachers. 

Six difficulties in providing on-farm instruc- 
tion were encountered by more than 75 per- 
cent of the teachers. 

The procedures which were rated “above 
average’’ or higher in effectiveness and were 
used by 50 percent or more of the teachers 
should be used as guides by all teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Virginia in providing 
on-farm instruction. 

3167. Jabro, Salim H. Curricula in 
Agricultural Education at the Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities in the 
United States. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1962, 
Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology. 270 p. Library, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology, 
Ames. 

Purpose. (1) To analyze the curriculums 
In agricultural education of 43 land-grant in- 
stitutions in the United States to determine 
similarities, differences, innovations, and 
trends in general education, technical agricul- 
ture, and professional education courses, and 
credits required for graduation ; (2) to deter- 
mine the professional participation experience 
provided the agricultural education trainees ; 
and (3) to obtain recommendations for the 
improvement of future programs. 

Method . — Questionnaires returned by the 
heads of agricultural education departments In 
43 institutionB were the major source of in- 
formation. 

Findings . — ^The credits recommended for 
graduation varied among the regions from a 
median of 132 to l4i.g semester credits. This 
was In comparison to 133 to 143 credits In pres- 
ent curriculums. The number of credits rec- 
ommended in general education varied among 
the regions from medians of 60 to 61 credits. 
This was In comparison to medians of 56.5 to 
69 credits in present curriculums. In technical 
agriculture regional medians of 63 to 56 cred- 
its were recommended. Medians of 5L to 68 
credits were required in present curriculums. 
Regional medians of 20.5 to 26 credits in pro- 
fessional education were recommended. Me- 
dians of 21 to 26 credits were presently re- 
quired. 
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In the main the curriculums were thought 
to be adequate in 35 or more of the 43 in- 
stitutions in the areas of animal nutrition, 
basic soils, botany, basic communications, 
chemistry, directed student teaching, and 
methods of teaching vocational agriculture in 
high school. The weaknesses found appear 
to justify the following recommendations : 

(1) Improve the quality of teaching and the 
content of courses ; (2) provide more spe- 
cialization and flexibility in the selection of 
courses by students in fields of technical ag- 
riculture; (3) lengthen the student teaching 
period; (4) improve methods used in select- 
ing prospective teacher candidates; (5) es- 
tablish follow-up programs for beginning 
teachers; (6) provide more adequate instruc- 
tion in the areas of farm management, farm 
accounting, methods of teaching farm me- 
chanics, farm machinery, buildings and equip- 
ment, crop production, forage crops, soil man- 
agement, poultry, dairy, swine, beef and sheep 
production and marketing, college matliemat- 
ics, physics, adult and young farmer educa- 
tion, summer experience, and counseling and 
guidance techniques. 

31G8. Jaumin, Martin V. Prediction 
of Success in the Student Teaching Pro- 
gram for Prospective Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1963, Cornell 
University. 99 p. Library, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine the relation- 
ship between success in the student teach- 
ing program in vocational agriculture and 
selected measures of previous achievement and 
experience in high school and in coUege; and 

(2) to compute equations for predicting suc- 
cess in student teaching in vocational agricul- 
ture on the basis of these measures. 

Method . — ^The selected measures of previous 
achievement and experience were correlated 
with the criterion of success which was the 
weighted average grade in three Rural Bduca- 
tion courses taken by prospective teachers of 
vocational agriculture during their student 
teaching program. To compute prediction 
equations, the sample was divided into two 
groups, the ‘^earlier’’ or **A’’ group and the 
“later'* or group. Three pairs of mul- 
tiple-regression equations corresponding to 
three levels or stages of prediction were 
computed from each group. Equations de- 
rived from Group A were used to predict suc- 
cess of individual members in Group B and 
vice versa. The predictors or independent 
variables selected were: Elementary Algebra 
{Xj) ; General Science (X ^) ; H.S. English 
(X3) ; Ohio Psychological Test (XJ ; Cor- 
nell Mathematics Test (X^) ; Cooperative 
Science Test (X^) ; Farm Practice credits 
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(X,) ; First Year College Average (Xg) ; and 
Second Year College Average (Xg). 

Findings . — ^The coefficients of correlation, 
which were significant at the 5-percent level, 
between the criterion of success and measures 
of previous achievement and experience were : 
0.29 for second-year cumulative college aver- 
age grade; 0.27 for the number of farm prac- 
tice credits ; 0.23 for average grade in voca- 
tional agriculture; 0.21 for first-year college 
average grade; and 0.21 for Regent's grade 
in high school physics. Other measures of 
high sdiool achievement and experience were 
not significant. The college standard en- 
trance tests correlated as follows: 0.00 for 
the Ohio Psychological Test ; —0.01 for the 
Cooperative Reading Test ; —0.02 for the Co- 
operative Science Test; and —0.13 for the 
Cornell Mathematics Test. 

3169. Jones, Clair Stebung. A Fol- 
low-Up Study of Graduates in Vocational 
Agriculture in Mercer County. Thesis, 
M. Sc., 1962, The Ohio State University. 
73 p. Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . — ^To identify the following: (1) 
The orci^pations in which high school graduates 
of vocational agriculture have been engaged ; 
(2) some factors that infiuenced the choice 
of occupations entered by those high school 
graduates and to find out their future plans 
concerning their occupations ; (3) some bene- 
fits that former students had gained from vo- 
cational agriculture which contributed to their 
effectiveness in their present occupations. 

Method . — ^A questionnaire was used to ob- 
tain information from the graduates of voca- 
tional agriculture in Mercer County, Ohio, 
from 1951 to 1960, with the exception of 22 
graduates whose mailing addresses could not 
be located. One hundred and forty-four re- 
turned the completed questionnaire and 31 
graduates did not respond. Background in- 
formation was secured and analyzed accord- 
ing to the 1961 occupational status of the 
graduate. 

Findings . — The occupational status showed 
35 percent of the 144 graduates were employed 
in nonfarm occupations ; slightly over 26 per« 
cent were full-time farmers ; 17 percent were 
part-time farmers; 13 percent were engaged 
in farm-related occupations; 6 percent were 
attending college ; and 2 percent were serving 
in the armed forces. Most of the graduates 
engaged in full-time farming became estab* 
lished in farming through partnership agree* 
ments with their parents, within a year after 
graduation. The two highest rated factors 
in choosing to farm were the graduates' in- 
terest in farming and their desire for rural 
living. The highest factors in choosing part* 
time farming were need for capital and not 
enough land. Factors such as “lack of capi* 
tal,'* “no opportunity at home to farm,'' and 
“other good job opportunity" were rated high 
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by those choosiug not to farm. The areas of 
vocational agriculture most helpful to grad- 
uates in terms of their present work were FFA 
activities, project record keeping, and farm 
mechanics. 

3170. Kkbwooi), Boberx Vaughn. The 
Effect of Urbanization on Vocational 
Agriculture in Jackson County, West Vir- 
ginia. Thesis, M.S., 1963, West Virginia 
University. 87 p. Library, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 

Purpose. — ^To determine the role of voca- 
tional agriculture when industry moves into a 
rural area, using Jackson County, West Vir- 
ginia, as a basis for study. 

Mtthod. — ^Twenty-five citizens of Jackson 
County were interviewed to determine agricul- 
tural changes since 1955, areas of agriculture 
needing most attention, and methods of in- 
struction considered most effective. Census 
data were studied for social changes. Infor- 
mation was obtained by mailed questionnaires 
for the home farms of 65 vocational agricul- 
ture students. Three Jackson County Voca- 
tional agriculture teachers were interviewed. 

Findings . — It was found that major changes 
in agriculture were: fewer farms, more part- 
time farms, fewer dairy farms, decreased agri- 
cultural production, and greater maturity of 
farmers. Areas needing most attention were : 
Marketing, pasture improvement, meadow im- 
provement, part-time farming, and small fruit 
production. Methods of instruction most ef- 
fective were: On-the-farm supervision, dem- 
onstrations, newspapers, classes, and buUetins. 

Social changes noted were: Population in- 
creased; births increased; assessed property 
increased; w^are payments decreased; per- 
sonal income went up; and enrollment in 
schools went up, but the increase in money 
spent on sdiools did not keep up with in- 
creased personal income. Examination of the 
status of home farms of students in vocational 
agriculture revealed: A large percentage of 
part-time farms; few dairy farms with mea- 
dows not adapt^ to hot, dry summers; and 
few truck farms. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
county observed that the trend toward ur- 
banization has been accompanied by an In- 
crease in general shop courses offered and in 
high school science credits required. They 
expressed belief that increased emphasis should 
be given to agricultural science and mechanics 
as farm-related occupations become more im- 
portant. 

317L Kirbt, Algeb G. Audio-visual 
Instructional Needs of a Selected Group 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Arkansas. Dissertation, Ed. D., 1963, 
University of Missouri. 146 p. Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 



Purpose.— To determine the audiovisual in- 
structional needs of 60 Negro teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Arkansas. 

Method . — ^The literature pertaining to In- 
service audiovisual training was reviewed. An 
analysis was made of books, bulletins, and 
periodicals pertaining to inservice audiovisual 
training of teachers. Transcripts of Negro 
teachers of vocational agriculture in Arkansas 
were reviewed to determine audiovisual courses 
taken. The college bulletin was checked to 
determine content of preservice courses for 
agriculture majors. Fifty-five of the 60 Negro 
teachers of vocational agriculture were inter- 
viewed. 

Findings . — Training in the preparation and 
use of audiovisual materials was reported by 
55 percent of the teachers. Forty percent re- 
ported they used projection equipment and 
prepared instructional materials while enrolled 
for student teaching as undergraduates. 

The chalkboard ranked above all other fre- 
quently used media. The bulletin board ranked 
second. Flannel graphs, handmade transpar- 
encies, mock-ups, models, flannel boards, and 
flat pictures were used less frequently than 
other audiovisual materials. 

Next to chalkboards, which were found in 
all departments, charts, filmstrips, and slides 
were reported as being in 67, 51, and 40 per- 
cent, respectively, of the departments of voca- 
tional agriculture. The 16-mm. projector was 
reported to be in only 20 percent of the de- 
partments. Television was not available in 
the departments; however, 4 percent of the 
teachers said it was available in the school. 

'Seventy-five percent of the teachers secured 
audiovisual material from the State Depart- 
ment of Education while 55 percent reported 
commercial producers as the source where such 
materials were obtained. 

Only 18 percent of the teachers indicated 
that audiovisual workshops had been conducted 
in their school area within the last 3 years. 
Ninety-eight percent of the teachers indicated 
they would be interested in participating in 
audiovisual training programs. 

3172. Koene, Watne G. The Relation- 
skip of Summer Programs upon the Ef- 
fectiveness of the TotkL Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Program in Wisconsin. Thesis, 
M.S., 1963, University of Wisconsin. 
75 p. Department of Agricultural and 
Extension Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the rdationship 
betwemi the strength of the summer program 
and the relative strength of the total voca- 
tional agriculture program and to determine 
correlations between the agriculture teacher’s 
rating by supervisory personnel and factors 
which influence success of a summer program. 

Method . — Data were obtained primarily 
from a summer program-of-work form that 
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each vocational agriculture instructor in the 
State of Wisconsin vras required to submit to 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation. One hundred thirty instructors of vo- 
cational agriculture vrere involved. The in- 
structors vrere chosen randomly from 260 
instructors vrho filed reports in 1962. Each 
instructor vras rated by three supervisors from 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 

Ftndtnui . — The average number of days 
spent by the vocational agriculture Instructor 
in Wisconsin on the summer program ac- 
tivities in 1962 was 57.4 days. Actual on- 
the-farm instruction accounted for 28.2 days. 
Instructors rated highest by supervisory per- 
sonnel spent more time maLIng on-the-fann 
visits than instructors who were rated lower. 

Professional improvement activities had a 
positive relationship to the rating of the in- 
structors and the extensiveness of summer 
program conducted. There were several weeks 
when the instructor was unable to pursue an 
active summer program because of summer 
school. This study indicated that vocational 
agriculture instructors who attended summer 
school conducted a more vigorous overall pro- 
gram than was carried out by instructors not 
participating in professional Improvement en- 
deavors. 

The findings revealed that experience of the 
instructor had a connection with the rating 
he received. Instructors with 10 to 14 years 
of experience had the highest rating. The 
study also found that instructors with higher 
enrollments had higher ratings. 

3173. Eomasa, Noel Joseph. Ratings 
of High School Coarse Areas by Male 
Farm Graduates in Nonfarm Occupa- 
tions. Thesis, M.S., 1961, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology. 
91 p. Library, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology, Ames. 

■Purpote . — This study was made to deter- 
mine the interrelationship of satisfaction, sal- 
ary, and prestige of occupations of male farm 
graduates in nonfarm occupations, and the 
ratings given course areas taken in high 
school. 

Method . — ^Twenty pairs of high schools In 
Iowa were selected on the bails of location, 
population of town, high school enrollment, 
soil type, nationality and religion of people, 
and type of farming. The investigators vis- 
ited the 40 high schools to obtain information 
concerning the male farm graduates and to 
secure the names and addresses of the grad- 
uates so that a questionnaire could be mailed 
to each of them. A total of 1,244 question- 
naires was mailed and 925 were returned. 

Findings . — There were indications that the 
ratings of mathematics courses by high school 
graduates as being beneficial were related to 



the amount of salary received. The grad- 
uates who rated the mathematics course 
"high” also indicated a “high” degree of 
satisfaction in their occupations. 

The relationships between the ratings of 
the biological science courses and salary, the 
prestige rating, and the degree of satisfac- 
tion in occupations, when tested by analysis 
of variance, were found to be nonsignificant. 
Only 6 percent of the graduates rated the 
biological science courses as being of “very 
much value,” whereas 48 percent rated them 
as being of "no value” to them. 

Sixty-four percent of the total group gave 
a rating to the physical science courses as 
being "of value” to them, whereas 36 percent 
stated this course area was of “no value” in 
relation to the amount of salaries received in 
their occupations. There was a nonsignificant 
relationship between the prestige ratings of 
their occupations and the phydeal science 
courses. 

Graduates in the high income group rated 
social science courses as being of more value 
to them than did the graduates in the low 
income group. A significant relationship was 
found between the ratingi of the social science 
courses completed in high school and the de- 
gree of satisfaction in their occupations. 

The relationships between the ratings given 
to the industrial arts courses by the male 
farm graduates and salary received, degree of 
satisfaction In their occupations, and prestige 
ratings of their occupations were all found to 
be nonsignificant. 

Forty-two percent of the graduates in the 
$5,000 or more annual salary group gave a rat- 
ing of “very much value” or “much value” to 
vocational agriculture courses completed in 
high school, whereas only 29 percent of the 
graduates who were receiving salaries of 
$4,999 or less rated them similarly. More 
graduates who were “satisfied” or “very satis- 
fied” in their occupations indicated that voca- 
tional agriculture courses completed In high 
school were of value to them in their occupa- 
tions than did those who were “dissatisfied” 
or “very dissatisfied.” Lliere was a nonsig- 
nificant relationship between the prestige rat- 
ings of their occupation! and vocational agri- 
culture courses. 

3174. Ebebs, Alfbed H. College Suc- 
cess of Students Enrolled in the Ckillege 
of ^rlculture. University of Illinois. 
Staff Study, 1961, University of Illinois. 
21 p. Division of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Purpose . — This study was made to add to 
the body of knowledge regarding the relation- 
ship between college success (in terms of col- 
lege grades) In the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture and enrollment in high 
school vocational agriculture. 

Method . — ^All male students who enrolled as 
freshmen in the University of Illinois College 
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of Agriculture during the years 1954 through 
1957 were Included. There were 836 students 
who enrolled as freshmen during these years. 
Some of the students were freshmen, some were 
sophomores, some were juniors, and some were 
seniors at the time the study was made. The 
data used were taken from the permanent rec- 
ord cards maintained by the College of Agri- 
culture. College grades, scholastic aptitude, 
and rank in high school class were among the 
factors used. 

Findings . — Continued enrollment In voca- 
tional agriculture In high school had little 
effect on the amount of English, mathematics, 
and science taken. A majority of the stu- 
dents ranking high in their high school classes 
had taken two or more units of vocational 
agriculture. Students with the most credit 
In vocational agriculture tended to earn 
slightly higher average grades In college than 
did students with the least credit In vocational 
agriculture, despite no significant correlation 
between scholastic aptitude and units of credit 
In vocational agriculture. The loss of stu- 
dents from the College of Agriculture was least 
for the group of students having taken the 
most vocational agriculture in high school. 

3176. Laddebud, Nils Alf. Class Time 
Devoted to Extracurricular Activities in 
Four Northwest Washington High 
Schools. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Washington 
State University. 29 p. Library, Wash- 
ing State University, Pullman. 

Purpose.— The basic aim of this study was 
to determine the amount of class time used 
in extracurricular activities sponsored by four 
Washington Stats high schools. The study en- 
deavored to point out the areas of activities 
which caused the greatest loss of class time 
and possibly the greatest interference with 
specific periods of the school day. The study 
was designed to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) How many student hours are spent 
out of class during the school year for extra- 
curricular activities? (2) How is the amount 
of time spent divided among the various types 
of extracurricular activities? (3) How do the 
methods of operating the program of extra- 
curricular activities differ between schools? 
(4) How many hours must be spent out of 
class by teachers in supervision of these ac- 
tivities? (5) How is the teacher’s class 
handled when he has to supervise extracur- 
ricular activities? 

Method , — ^Vocational agriculture teachers at 
the four high schools used In this study saved 
the daily bulletins and made notations re- 
garding the number of students dismissed and 
the length of dismissal for all activities dur- 
ing class time for the school year 1961-62. 

The amount of time spent in activities was 
listed In categories such as assemblies, classes 
and organizations, athletics, music and drama, 
and others. The amount of time spent in 



each activity was multiplied by the number of 
students participating, which resulted In the 
number of student hours of participation. 
The number of dismissals for each activity 
and the number of student hours used were 
tabulated. 

Findings . — Assembly programs used the 
largest total amount of time at the four 
schools studied. Classes and organizations 
used the second highest amount of activity 
time. The student council, senior class, and 
honor society were the groups using the most 
class time for activities. The athletic pro- 
gram did not use a large block of time due 
to the smaller number participating, but it 
was found that students participating in ath- 
letics would often miss the same class several 
times during one sport season. If a student 
participated In several sports he could miss 
the same class many times over the period of 
a year. 

Calculation of the time used for extracur- 
ricular activities was based on the size of 
the entire student body in each school and it 
was found to range from a low of 6.49 to a 
high of 9.95 school days used for extracur- 
ricular activities by each student. The least 
Interruptions and use of class time were in 
the largest school studied, but many of the 
meetings there were held during a 20-minute 
homeroom period. 

3176. Landon, George Albert. Non- 
farm Students Enrolled in High School 
Vocational Agriculture and Their Occu- 
pations Following Graduation. Thesis, 
M. Sc., 1962, The Ohio State University. 
109 p. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Purpose.—To determine the number of non- 
farra students enrolled in high school voca- 
tional agriculture classes, some comparisons 
of these students’ experiences in vocational 
agriculture with those of other students, and 
their occupations following graduation. 

Method.—A. survey form was provided each 
student enrolled in 16 selected vocational agri- 
culture departments in northwest Ohio to de- 
termine the 1962-63 enrollment. These forms 
were collected and a study was made of the 
complete farming program reports for the years 
1958-59 to 1961-62 through interviews with 
the vocational agriculture teachers. 

Findings. — ^Twenty-two percent of the voca- 
tional agriculture enrollment In this study was 
from nonfarm situations. The percentage of 
nonfarm enrollment had Increased one-third 
from 1958 to 1962. Of 230 students discon- 
tinuing vocational agriculture 1958-62, 20 per- 
cent were nonfarm and 44 percent from full- 
time farm situations. 

The fanning programs of nonfarm students 
were 74 percent production projects and 20 
percent work experience compared to 98 per- 
cent production projects for full-time farm 
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boys. The projects of nonfarm students were 
reported as half as large in scope but equal In 
projects per boy with full-time farm students. 

Nearly as many nonfarm students reported 
FFA activities as did full-time farm boys; 
however, nonfarm students reported more in- 
dividual activities per boy. An equal number 
of elected officers was reported for both groups. 

The nonfarm student occupations showed 
one-third in farm or related work among the 
1962 graduates whereas none were reported 
in farm or rela ted work among the 1959 grad- 
uates. 

Three-fourths of the teachers reported 
changes in curriculum for teaching nonfarm 
students which included the addition of more 
shop and mechanical skills, fundamentals of 
learning, and other features designed to stim- 
ulate applied activity by the student. 

This study recommended considering non- 
farm students for enrollment providing they 
were willing to develop adequate experiences 
in farming or related occupations. Such expe- 
riences could be obtained through farming pro- 
grams on farms of relatives or cooperative 
farmers and through use of small acreages for 
specialized intensive crop projects. The study 
also urged that special efforts be made to in- 
volve all nonfarm students in FFA activities 
to supplement their experiences in vocational 
agriculture, and that teachers be enabled more 
readily to exchange ideas on how the instruc- 
tion of nonfarm students might become more 
effective. 

3177. IrfAKSHTJS, Leonakd M. North 
Dakota Summer FFA Program. Thesis, 
M. Ed., 19G3, Colorado State University. 
139 p. liibrary, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins. 

Purpose.—To determine what summer PPA 
activities should be included in the FFA pro- 
gram and the amount of time North Dakota 
chapter advisers were spending on the vari- 
ous FFA summer activities. 

Ifofhod.— Questionnaires were returned by 
40 advisers of North Dakota PPA chapters and 
by 80 randomly selected PPA members and 
their fathers. Time sheets were used to deter- 
mine the amotint of time devoted to the sum- 
mer FFA activities. Limits for the low, me- 
dium, and high groups were established on the 
basis of total weighted scores of 79 to 105, 
106 to 130, and 131 to 156, respectively. 

Findings.— Activities in the high group, as 
based on the total weighted scores of 28 ac- 
tivities as rated by the FFA advisers, FFA 
members, and their fathers were : Attending 
State FPA convention, holding FFA meetings, 
preparing for State FFA convention, training 
officers in leadership, promoting PPA public 
relations, and participating in district FFA 
activities. 

A partial list of activities rated in the me- 
dium group were: Making home visits for PPA 



activities, conducting PPA educational trips, 
and supervising FFA chapter farm. Those ac- 
tivities receiving the lowest total weighted 
score were : Conducting PPA cooperative live- 
stock sales, supervising FFA custom wovk, and 
conducting varmint hunts. Approximately 64 
percent of the North Dakota FFA chapters 
were participating in those activities rated in 
the high and medium bracket. 

The FFA activities on which the greatest 
amount of the advisers’ time was spent dur- 
ing the summer months were : Supervising 
PPA chapter farm or other productive proj- 
ects, attending State FPA convention, profes- 
sional improvement related to FFA, and mak- 
ing home visits for FFA activities. 

3178. Labson, Walter E. Agriculture 
in Junior College. Thesis, M.A., 1961, 
University of Minnesota. 150 p. Li- 
brary, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis. 

Purpose.— (1) To become familiar with the 
junior college movement — nationally, state- 
wide, and locally; (2) to become acquainted 
with agricultural programs as a part of the 
total junior college program; and (3) to de- 
velop a program of agriculture for Worthing- 
ton Junior College. 

Method , — Become familiar, through exten- 
sive reading and research, with the history, 
growth, administration, financing, and func- 
tions of Junior colleges in the United States 
and in the State of Minnesota, and of Worth- 
ington Junior College in particular. Review 
doctoral dissertations and other literature on 
research done in the field of agricultural cur- 
riculums in junior colleges. Collect data by 
means of a catalog survey on agricultural pro- 
grams offered in 89 junior colleges throughout 
the United States. In cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota and the dean and 
agriculture instructors of the Worthington 
Junior College, develop an agricultural pro- 
gram that would meet the needs of the com- 
munity and the young men served. 

Findings , — In the 89 junior colleges sur- 
veyed, 1,293 courses in agriculture were taught. 
Animal husbandry offerings led the field with 
264 courses, or 20.4 percent of the total offer- 
ings. Agronomy, horticulture, and agricul- 
tural engineering (which for the most part 
was farm mechanics) shared about the same 
degree of popularity with 12 percent, 12 per- 
cent and 13.9 percent, respectively. About 45 
percent of the colleges were found to grant 
some type of award at the completion of a 
program in agriculture. 

California was the leading State in the 
development of complete programs of Junior 
college agriculture, with Modesto Junior Col- 
lege operating one of the broadest programs. 
New York and southern States such as Mis- 
sissippi and Texas had extensive programs. 
The north-central States, where farming and 
other related fields of agriculture are im- 
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portant In the economy, had done the least in 
this field of education in agriculture. Inquiry 
into the reasons for this lack of agriculture 
in junior colleges in this area could be a study 
in Itself. 

People interested in agriculture were found 
to be concerned about the shortage of col- 
lege-trained men in the field of agriculture. 
Probably that situation could be alleviated by 
having more young people use the intermediary 
step of the Junior college agricultural pro- 
grams. This might help to keep farm-reared 
boys interested in agriculture as a vocation 
and to supply the college-trained men who will 
he needed. 

3179. Lego, Otto P. Programed-In-| 
stniction and Lecture-Discussion Meth- 
ods Compared for Effectiveness in Teach- 
ing Agricultoral Finance to Vocational 
Agriculture Students. Dissertation, D. 
Ed., 1962, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 90 p. Library, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park. 



creased from pretest to test. The retest scores 
of students who previously bad used the 
erasure-feedback answer sheet were tignlfl- 
cantly higher, with young adult farmers mak- 
ing most of the increase. 

The experiment was conducted in an en- 
vironment in which the older individuals par- 
ticularly were involved in experience-centered 
activities on the students' home farms and at 
the schools. The programed-instructlon meth- 
od may be of greatest aid to students desiring 
knowledge in areas of special interest in which 
learning experiences are not provided by other 
teaching procedures. 

3180. Lebteb, H. T., Jr. and O’Ebixbt, 
Geobgb L., Jr. A Study of the Effect of 
Enrollment in Vocational Agriculture 
Glasses on High School Programs of 
Study of Students in Georgia Schools. 
Staff Study, 1963, University of Georgia. 
37 p. Research Series, Bulletin No. 2, De- 
partment of A^cultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Geo^a, Athena 



Purpote . — The experiment compared the ef- 
fectiveness of programed-instructlon and lec- 
ture-discussion methods of teaching agricul- 
tural finance and credit to three grade levels 
of vocational agriculture students, using 
erasure-feedback and conventional multiple- 
choice answer sheets. 

Method . — The major variables were teach- 
ing method, grade level, and answer sheet. 
The multivariate design Involved 480 students 
in 20 schools in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Vlr^nia. Eight 
students were randomly selected in the 9th 
and 10th grades, the 11th and 12th grades, 
and the young adult farmer class level. Four 
in each group used the erasure-feedback an- 
swer sheet. 

Teaching plans and a 53-page student in- 
formation booklet were written for the lec- 
ture-discussion classes. A 106-page pro- 
gramed-lnstrnctlon text was prepared by 
rewriting and arranging the subject matter 
into a sequence of short steps, or frames, re- 
quiring an overt response from the student. 
Individual differences were controlled by a 
reading test, Reading Comprehension, Form 
2A, of the Cooperative English Tests, and by 
a pretest of knowledge of agricultural fi- 
nance. The criterion test was administered 
at the close of the instruction and 2 months 
later as a retest 

Ftndinga . — The difference in mean test 
scores of students taught by lecture-discussion 
over the programed-instructlon method was 
significant at the .01 level by multiple classi- 
fication analysis of covariance. There was no 
change from test to retest. Among grade 
levels, on both the test and retest, the 9th- 
and lOth-gradc student scores were lowest and 
the young adult farmers had the highest 
scores. On all grade levels knowledge In- 



Purpoee . — To compare the kinds and num- 
ber of high school units of credit submitted for 
admission to the University of Georgia fresh- 
man class of 1960-61 by students who reported 
vocational agriculture units of credit and those 
who did not report such units, and to deter- 
mine differences in college grades earned. 

Method . — The study population consisted 
of all male members of the University of 
Georgia freshman class of 1966-61 who com- 
pleted three quarters of study during the school 
year and who were graduates of Georgia high 
schools. They were classified according to 
whether or not high school vocational agricul- 
ture units of credit were presented for Uni- 
versity admission and further classified ac- 
cording to various groupings based on com- 
binations of high school units of credit. 
Earned grades were determined for specific 
courses and a mean grade for all freshman 
courses was calculated for each student. Dif- 
ferences between groups were computed and 
significance of difference by use of t-values. 
Where units of credit were compared, chi- 
square values were calculated. College En- 
trance Examination Board scores were obtained 
for each student and used in measuring vari- 
ability within groups due to factors other than 
the grouping factor being studied. 

Findings . — Students in the vocational agri- 
culture groups reported significantly fewer high 
school units of mathematics, social studies, 
and foreign language than did students in the 
nonvocationnl agriculture groups. Students 
in the nonvocational agriculture groups re- 
ported more high school science units but the 
difference was not statistically significant. 
Students who reported as many as 4 units of 
mathematics or as many as 4 units of science 
earned higher mean freshman grades and also 
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had higher CEEB scores, verbal and mathe* 
matlcs, than did students reporting fewer 
units, 

3181. Lewis, Ltttheb L. A Follow-Up 
Study of the Future Farmers of America 
Members Who Earned the State Fanner 
Degree in South Carolina from 1951 
Through 1960. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Clem- 
son College. 49 p. Library, Clemson Col- 
lege, 0161 ”® on. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine the occupa- 
tions of former students of vocational agricul- 
ture who earned the State Farmer Degree in 
South Carolina from 1951 to 1060; (2) to 
determine the FFA activities most valuable to 
them; and (3) to secure their recommenda- 
tions for improving the program of vocational 
agriculture. 

Method.— A list of the 952 recipients of the 
degree was compiled and questionnaires were 
mailed to the odd-numbered names. Of the 
476 State Farmers surveyed, 202, or 62 per- 
cent, returned completed questionnaires. Data 
were taken from the questionnaires and com- 
piled on a summary form developed for that 
purpose. 

Findings . — ^Approximately 47 percent of the 
respondents were engaged in fanning, while 
nearly 53 percent chose nonfarm occupations. 
Of the nonfarm respondents nearly 60 percent 
indicated a desire to farm in the future. Over 
one-half listed '‘lack of capital” as the reason 
for not farming. 

Among the FFA activities of most value to 
State farmers were: (1) Serving as a national 
delegate; (2) holding office on the local or 
State level; (3) participating in public speak- 
ing contests ; and (4) learning parliamentary 
procedure. 

Two-thirds of the respondents made recom- 
mendations for changing the vocational agri- 
culture program including FFA activities. 
Among the suggested changes were : (1) In- 
creased emphasis on farm mechanics and shop 
work; (2) requirement that farm records be 
kept properly by all FFA members; (3) con- 
cisely written teaching calendars for voca- 
tional agriculture departments ; (4) Increased 
emphasis on farm management to develop 
ability to organize a business; and (5) less 
teacher time devoted to members of winning 
teams. 

3182. Love, Edwin L. Characteristics 
I of Young Men Who Enter and Continue 
'Vin Farming. Thesis, M.Ed., 1963, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 44 p. 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Pai^ 

Purpose.— To determine the characteristics 
of young men who continue in farming, and to 
compare them with young men who migrate 
from farming to other occupations, in order 



to locate Indicators of individual occupational 
preference to counsel both groups of rural 
young men more effectively. 

MeMotf.— Data collected In 1959 by inter- 
views from 422 young farmers and in 1961 
from 351 who were still farming in 28 Penn- 
sylvania schools on schedules designed for the 
National Young Farmer Study were analyzed. 
Group I included the 351 young men who were 
still farming in 1961 and Group II included the 
71 young men who left farming between 1959 
and 1961. Comparisons between the 1959 data 
for the two groups were made on the follow- 
ing factors: (1) Age; (2) education: (a) 
highest grade completed in school, (b) years 
completed in high school vocational agricul- 
ture, (c) years enrolled in adult classes ; (3) 
tenure status; (4) annual labor income; (5) 
farm and nonfarm work ; (6) levels of living 
and home conveniences ; (7) Insurance pro- 
grams ; (8) sources of technical information ; 
(9) rural attitudes; (10) production effici- 
ency : (a) hay, corn, oats, and wheat, (b) milk 
and eggs ; and (11) farming practices. 

Findings , — ^Thls study indicated that: (1) 
Older men tended to remain on the farm, 
while younger men more often migrated to 
off-farm occupations ; (2) there was so dif- 
ference between groups in total grades of 
school completed, very few in either group 
had attended college, the men who had had 
the largest number of years of vocational ag- 
riculture (both high school and young and 
adult farmer classes) tended to stay in the 
business of farming; (3) being an owner-op- 
erator was a factor In remaining In the busi- 
ness of farming ; (4) higher incomes appeared 
to encourage young men to remain in farm- 
ing; (5) a smaller percentage of those who 
continued to farm were employed part time 
la off-farm occupations; (6) there was no 
difference In the the levels of living and home 
conveniences of the two groups; (7) the 
group that continued to farm had a higher 
percent of participation in Insurance pro- 
grams; (8) teachers of agriculture were used 
by both groups ns sources of technical informa- 
tion more often than any other source ; (9) 
the group that continued to farm made a 
slightly higher total score on the Strauss 
Rural Attitude Profile, but the difference was 
not significant at the .05 level ; (10) produc- 
tion elBclency was not different on hay, corn, 
oats, and wheat, but was higher on milk and 
eggs for the group that continued to farm ; 
(11) the men who continued to farm scored 
a higher average score on 10 essential farming 
practices. 

3183. McBbiob, Gbables Habold. The 
History of the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca in Tennessee. Tbesis, M.S., 1962, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 195 p. Library, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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Purpose . — ^The oljjectives were: (1) To 
summarize and present some experiences, com 
ditlons, and traditions which influenced the 
formation and growth of the FFA in Tennes- 
see; (2) to show the influence of the early 
leaders on the FFA in Tennessee: (8) to re- 
veal some of the consequences of World War 

11 on the Future Farmer organization ; (4) 
to show the relationship of the FFA to the 
total program of vocational agriculture ; (5) 
to analyze the importance of local, State, and 
industrial support ; and (6) to examine recent 
trends of the FFA. 

Method . — Materials pertaining to the Ten- 
nessee Association of FFA were collected from 
published articles, mimeographed materials, 
and personal interviews. The information 
was assembled and analyzed. 

Findings . — ^The FFA — the national organi- 
zation of, by, and for boys studying vocational 
agriculture in public high schools — ^was or- 
ganized in November 1928 to serve, motivate, 
and vitalize the systematic instruction of voca- 
tional agriculture, and to provide training in 
agricultural citizenship. 

The Future Farmers of Tennessee was or- 
ganized in SeptemLcr 1927, before the national 
FFA organization was founded. The first 
State convention was held in Nashville on 
April 20, 1928. At that time there were 41 
local chapters with over 1,000 members. Later 
the Future Farmers of Tennessee joined the 
national organization and became the Tennes- 
see Association of Future Farmers of America. 
The foundation upon which the FFA was built 
includes leadership, character development, 
sportsmanship, cooperation, service, thrift, 
scholarship, improved agriculture, organized 
recreation, citizenship, and patriotism. 

During the years 1928-61 the Tennessee 
FFA enjoyed a steady growth, except for the 
war period. There were 261 local FFA chap- 
ters with over 15,000 members in 1961. The 
Tennessee Association is among the stronger 
State FFA organizations. Since 1928, 274 
FFA members in Tennessee have received the 
American Farmer Award, highest degree of- 
fered by the national organization. Since 
1946, 41 FFA chapters in the State have been 
honored in the National FFA Chapter Contest. 
Tennessee chapters have received 21 Gold Em- 
blems, highest rating ^ven to a local chapter; 

12 Silver Emblems, second place award; and 
8 Bronze Emblems, third place award. 

Six FFA members from Tennessee have been 
elected to a national olBcc — four vice presi- 
dents and two student secretaries. Three 
Tennessee FFA members reached the finals in 
the National Public Speaking Contest and all 
three placed second in the national event. 
Tennessee has had two Star Farmers of the 
South and two Star Farmers of America. 

Tennessee FFA chapters have received their 
proportionate share of national honors. 
Through the interest and cooperation of the 
members, advisers, and others associated with 



the organization, the FFA is known to almost 
every person in Tennessee. 

3184. McComas, James Douglas. The 
Relationship of Construction Projects to 
the Farm Mechanics Program of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Oaio. Thesis, 
M. Sc., 1960, The Ohio State University. 
64 p. Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . — To determine : (1) Factors that 
influence the use of project plans ; (2) the 
amount of time teachers devoted to various 
areas of instruction in farm mechanics ; and 
(3) factors affecting the construction and use 
of the shop project in instruction in farm 
mechanics. 

Method . — ^Two questionnaires were utilized 
in collecting the di a for this study. The 
initial questionnaire was submitted to .all 
Ohio vocational agriculture teachers in 1959. 
Responses were received from 228 of the 848 
teachers. The responses were concerned pri- 
marily with the use of shop project plans and 
most commonly constructed projects. The sec- 
ond questionnaire was mailed to a one-third 
sample of Ohio vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. Responses received from 114 teachers pro- 
vided data on the number of days used in 
teaching the various areas of farm mechanics, 
teacher judgments as to the value of shop 
projects, and an inventory of needed project 
plans. 

Findfnp*.— Time devoted to teaching farm 
mechanics ranged from 25 to 64 percent of 
total time available for instruction in all 
areas. The average number of days spent 
in teaching farm mechanics was : Farm power 
and machinery, 71.6 ; farm buildings and con- 
veniences, 26.5; soil and water management, 
25.8 ; rural electrification, 21.1 ; carpentry, 
Y4.7 ; metal work, 45.6 ; and other areas, 2.8. 

Farming program and other farm needs 
ranked first and second as factors affecting 
selection of shop projects. Educational needs 
afforded by the project were rated third. 
Five construction projects reported by teachers 
as most common were self-feeders, nail and 
tool boxes, sawhorses, gates, and farrowing 
crates, in that order. Projects receiving the 
highest ratings in providing educational ex- 
periences were trailers, portable hog houses, 
and sawhorses. Bookcases, wood floats, and 
bale hooks were felt to be least valuable. 
Teachers indicated that nearly all shop proj- 
ects could best be taught during the freshman 
and sophomore years. Teachers reported an 
average annual expenditure of $2 for shop 
project plans, but indicated that !ill to 830 
should be expended annually for this purpose. 

3185. MoCouab, Jambs Douglas. The 
Role of the Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture as Perceived by Selected Ohio 
Teachers and Their Administrators. 
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Dissertation, Pb. D., 1962, The Ohio State 
University. 235 p. Library, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Purpoie . — ^To define the role of the teacher 
of vocational agriculture expected by selected 
Ohio teachers and their administrators and to 
determine the extent to which the expected 
role of the teacher was being fulfilled. 

Method . — ^The study use a soclopsycho- 
loglcal approach in analyzing and describing 
teachers* and administrators’ perception of the 
role of the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Seventy role*definlng Items concerning the 
teacher were Included in the Interview 
schedule. Seven additional items were used 
to describe the administrator’s role in work- 
ing with the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Perceptions of expectations and performances 
were obtained. A measure of consensus on 
role definition was computed by taking the 
square of the difference between the Individ- 
ual’s response to an Item and the mean re- 
sponse for an teachers. The sum of the 
squared differences was the measure o? con- 
sensus for each teacher. Teacher effective- 
ness and Job satisfaction were additional di- 
mensions of the study. 

The descriptions and analysis Included the 
perceptions of 30 selected teachers and 80 of 
their administrators from 11 central Ohio 
counties. The sample Included 15 teachers 
rated by State supervisors as most effective, 
15 of their administrators, 15 teachers rated 
as least effective, and 15 of their respective ad- 
ministrators. A middle group of “effective” 
teachers was eliminated from the final analysis. 
Personal Interviews were conducted with all 
administrators and all teachers within the 
sample. 

Findingt . — ^Teachers rated as most effective 
and their administrators had greater agree- 
ment on both role expectations and perform- 
ance than least effective teachers and their 
administrators. Teacher effectiveness was 
found to be positively related to Job satisfac- 
tion. Job satisfaction was related to consensus 
on role definition among the teacher group- 
ings. Background data revealed that teachers 
rated as most effective when compared with 
those rated as least effective were more active 
In community affairs, conducted more classes 
for young and adult farmers, earned more 
hours beyond their highest degree, and taught 
In larger schools having slightly larger en- 
rollments In vocational agriculture. Adminis- 
trators for both teacher groupings showed 
about the some amount of experience with 
programs of vocational agriculture and had 
comparable graduate preparation. Adminis- 
trators of teachers rated as least effective had 
served as administrators twice the number of 
years as those administrators whose teachers 
were rated as most effective. Most effective 
teachers and their administrators Indicated 
higher appraisals for 11 program areas than 



did less efTcctirc teachers and their adminis- 
trators. 

3186. McCouas, James Douoias and 
others. Land and Livestock Laboratories 
in New Mexico and West Texas. Staff 
Study, 1962, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 65 p. Agricultural Education, 
College of Teacher Education, New Mex- 
ico State University, University Park. 

Purpose . — ^The purpose of this study was 
to determine the scope, kind of facilities avail- 
able, management practices, uses, educational 
values, and critical problems encountered In 
utilizing land and livestock laboratory facili- 
ties In New Mexico and west Texas. An addi- 
tional purpose was that of formulating sug- 
gested general practices and policies recom- 
mended for programs utilizing such facilities. 

Method . — ^Teachers In New Mexico and west 
Texas known to have land and livestock labora- 
tories were mailed questionnaires. The final 
sample for the study Included 11 New Mexico 
ana 23 west Texas teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

Findings . — Thirty percent of the teachers In 
New Mexico and nearly 50 percent of those 
In west Texas were utilizing land and live- 
stock laboratories. Schools Included In the 
sample reported laboratories averaging 11.4 
acres In New Mexico and 15.0 acres in west 
Texas. The average distance of all labora- 
tories from high school campuses was 1.8 
miles. Responses from the 34 schools Indi- 
cated that the laboratories had been In opera- 
tion for an average of 7 years. 

The average of hours per week that teachers 
spent In managing laboratory facilities dur- 
ing school hours was 1.8 per teacher, while 
the teacher’s after-school time averaged 3.65 
hours per week. Slightly more than one-half 
day per week of the teacher’s time was spent 
in such activity during the summer. 

In the 34 schools reporting land and live- 
stock laboratories, almost 60 percent of the 
total student enrollment In vocational agri- 
culture was composed of nonfarm boys. 

The advantages of laboratories, in the order 
of rank listed by teachers, were that they pro- 
vide desirable agricultural experiences, develop 
cooperation, offer facilities for demonstrations 
and individual projects, and encourage favor- 
able publicity for the vocational agriculture 
program. The disadvantages. Indicated In 
order of rank, were that they require too much 
of a teacher’s time, work cannot always be 
completed at the Ideal time, and the financial 
risk is excessive. 

3187. MoCbaokrn, John David. Bela- 
tlon of High School Vocational Agricul- 
ture to Achievement in College Courses 
in Agronomy. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Iowa 
State University of Science and Tech- 
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nology. p. Library. Iowa State Uni- 
versity of Science and Technology, Ames. 

Purpose . — ^To determine relationships be- 
tT\een semester credits of high school voca- 
tional agriculture and achievement in college 
courses in agronomy. 

Ifethod.'— Data were obtained in the Office 
of the Registrar and the Iowa State Univer- 
sity Testing Bureau and processed through an 
electronic computer to obtain Intercorrelations 
among the variables. Complete information 
was obtained for 309 male students and was 
then analyzed in the study. 

Findings . — ^The coefficients of correlation 
obtained were compared with r at the 5 (.112)- 
percent and 1 (.146)-percent levels of signifi- 
cance for 309 degrees of freedom. 

No significant relationship was found be- 
tween semesters of high school vocational agri- 
culture and ACE total score (—.004), mathe- 
matics placement test score (—.016), English 
placement teat score (.059), first-quarter col- 
lege quality point average (.106), final college 
quality point average (.062), achievement in 
introductory agronomy courses (.067), or the 
tendency to graduate from college (.050). A 
significant coefficient of correlation (.135) was 
obtained when semesters of high school voca- 
tional agriculture were compared to high 
school quality point average. 

Highly significant coefficients of correlation 
were found between achievement in agronomy 
courses in college and all other variables ex- 
cept semesters of high school vocational agri- 
culture, ACB total score, and mathematics 
placement test score. High school quality 
point average (.427) appeared to be more 
highly correlated with achievement in agron- 
omy courses in college than any other variable 
available at the beginning of a student’s col^ 
lege year. 

In the final analysis, it appeared that the 
academic ability of a student, as measured by 
quality point averages obtained in high school 
and college, was more highly related to 
achievement In agronomy courses and to aca- 
demic achievement in college than the number 
of semesters of vocational agriculture the 
student may have had in high school. It was 
also noted, however, that in no instance was 
the number of semesters of high school voca- 
tional agricultm : negatively correlated with 
achievement in agronomy courses or with aca- 
demic achievement in college. 

3188. MoElveen, James Donau). An 
Occupational Study of the Agricultural 
Graduates of Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1916-^. Dissertation. Ph. D., 1963, Lou- 
isiana State University. 256 p. Library, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Bouge. 

Purpoie. — ^To determine: (1) The occupa- 
tional status of the graduates and toe rela- 



tionship between this status and their major 
field of undergraduate study; (2) the number 
of graduates actually engaged In the business 
of farming; and (3) the acceptance of agri- 
cultural graduates into the many occupational 
and professional jobs In agriculture as deter- 
mined by the earning of economic rewards 
commensurate with their training. 

Method . — ^A printed questionnaire was 
mailed to 2,239 agricultural graduates who 
had reis .red Bachelor of Science degrees from 
Louisiana State University during the period 
of 1946 through 1960. Of these, 786 grad- 
uates replied and constltuto the basis upon 
which this study was written. 

Pindingt . — ^Approximately 52 percent of the 
graduates studied were farm reared, 21.4 per- 
cent were mral nonfarm reared, and 25.9 per- 
cent were city reared. One to 4 years of 
vocational agriculture had been completed by 
44 percent of the male graduates. 

Of the total number responding, 66.7 per- 
cent lived In Louisiana, 33.2 percent resided 
in other states of the nation and 0.1 percent 
resided In a foreign country. 

Thirty-four percent of the graduates re- 
sponding reported having earned advanced de- 
grees. There were 44 full-time farmers and 
222 operators of farm land. Over 50 percent 
of the graduates were public employees, 31.7 
percent were privately employed, and 13.1 per- 
cent were self-employed. Only 18.4 percent 
were employed In occupations not related to 
their major field of undergraduate study. 

Male graduates earned a median annual sal- 
ary of $7,822 ns compared to a median salary 
of $4,538 for female graduates. Highest in- 
come was received by graduates of agricultural 
economics, agronomy, general agriculture, 
and horticulture curriculums; graduates In 
home economics, poultry, and forestry ea'ned 
the least income. 

Median earnings of graduates who were self- 
employed were $1,322 more than those In pri- 
vate employment and $1,853 more than those 
In public employment. Graduates residing In 
Louisiana reported higher median salaries than 
graduates residing in other States or In foreign 
countries. Farm reared alumni earned larger 
median salaries than graduates who were rural 
nonfarm or clt^^ reared. Alumni who had 
earned advanced degrees in medicine, dentistry, 
or veterinary medicine reported the highest 
median salaries : graduates with Master of Ed- 
ucation or theological degrees earned the 
smallest annual Incomes. 

3189. McEwen, Gabt Neale. Belatlon- 
ship Between Training in Vocational 
Agricultnre and Occnpational Selection. 
Thesis, M.S., 1962, The University of 
Idaho. 39 p. Library, The University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

Purpose . — ^To determine what percentage of 
the former senior students, Li 23 selected vo- 
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cational agriculture departments in Idabo, 
were engaged in farming or in a related field. 

Mtthod. — A. questionnaire was devised by 
tbe auibor and mailed to ibe instructors of 
tbe 23 selected vocational agriculture depart* 
ments. Bacb questionnaire consisted of an 
introductory letter, questions concerning tbe 
student’s present occupation, high school ac- 
tivities, supervised farming program, attend- 
ance at college, military service, and tbe influ- 
ence of tbe high school vocational agriculture 
program on the student’s present occupation. 
A total of 95.6 percent of tbe questionnaires 
was returned. 

Findings.— The present occupation.*) of the 
former students surveyed were : Farming, 6S, 
or 33.2 percent ; agriculture-related, 20, or 9.7 
percent ; nonagricultural, 81, or 30.5 percent ; 
coV'ge students, 86, or 17.6 percent. 

Oue largest percentage, 54.4 percent, of the 
students who were farming had formed a part- 
nership with a relative. Only one former 
student bad formed a partnership with a non- 
relative. It was found that 10 students were 
owner-operators of their farms and 16 were 
part-time farmers. 

Tbe former students’ high school supervi.sed 
program was rated by tbe instructors. It was 
found that 45.6 percent; :f Ibe students en- 
gaged in farming were rated excellent on their 
supervised farming program. Only 23.0 per- 
cent of the students in a nonagricultural occu- 
pation received a rating of excellent on their 
supervised farming program. 

One hundred students bad attended college 
or were attending at the time tbe question- 
naires were completed. Of these, 45 percent 
were studying some phase of agriculture. 

Seventy-two percent of tbe students who 
were fanning were influe;.v‘ed by tbe high 
school vocational agriculture program. Fifty- 
five percent of tbe students in an agriculture- 
related field were influenced by tbe high school 
vocational agriculture program, and 23.4 per- 
cent of tbe students in a nonagricultural field 
were influenced by tbe high school vocational 
agriculture program. 

From the results of tha survey it appeared 
that the Idabo vocational agriculture program 
was adequate. Vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors encouraged tbe students in their depart- 
ments to maintain a good quality of supervised 
farming program. 

3190. MoRm., Arlen Dwioht. Tbe 
Mental Ability and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment of Freshman Vocational Agriculture 
Students In Shelby County, Ohio. Thesis, 
M.A., 1961, The Ohio State University. 
63 p. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 

Purpoie . — ^To determine the mental ability 
anr^ scholastic achievement of freshman voca- 
tional agriculture students, and to compare 
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these measurements with the norm for all 
students. 

Method . — IQ scores from the California Test 
of Mental Maturity and grade point averages-- 
were obtained from the permanent rec: vds of 
186 vocational agriculture freshmen in 6 
Shelby County, Ohio, schools. This repre- 
sented all freshman agriculture students from 
1957 through 1960. Additional IQ scores- 
were secured for 268 Shelby County freshmen 
from composite score eheets in the County 
Superintendent’s office. These were all fresh- 
men enrolled in Shelby County in 1060. The 
data were then tabulated with tbe assistance 
of the Division of Guidance and Testing, Ohio- 
State Department of Education. 

Findings..— Tbe IQ distribution of the voca- 
tional agriculture students was found to be 
similar to the normal distribution of this age 
group. No significant difference in IQ by 
year was found in the years included In the 
study. 

Academic grade point average was found to- 
be very similar to the normal distribution ; 
however, agriculture grade point averages 
were statistically higher than academic aver- 
ages. There was apparent correlation of aca- 
demic grade point average with IQ, but no- 
correlation of agriculture grado point aver- 
age with IQ. 

3191. Madison, Eldon H. The Effec- 
ts :ness of Visual Aids in Presenting an 
Analysis of Selected Farm Management 
Factors. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1962, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 82 p. Library, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpoae. — ^To determine which of two ways 
is better for visual teaching of certain farm 
management information to high school agri- 
culture students. 

Method. — ^Identical experimental trials were 
conducted in three schools, using students who 
had studied tbe recordkeeping and analysis 
phases of farm management. Students in 
^ch school were randomly divided into tw'o 
equal-siso groups. One section was presented 
a summary of farm management information, 
uiing tables of numbers. Tbe other section 
was given the same stimmary information, 
using ibar graphs. Botl. tables and graphs 
were prepared as overhead projector slides. 
A written test constructed by the writer was 
used as a pretest and L'ain as a posttest. A 
reliability coefficient of 0.88 for the test in- 
strument was obtained, using Hoyt’s analysis 
of variance technique. 

The mean scores of Sections I and II for 
each school were compared, using a t-test. 
Next tbe mean gain in score from pretest to 
posttest was tested with a t-test. Following 
this step an analysis of variance was run, 
using unweighted means to test the hypothesis 
that there was no difference in means between 
schools, between treatments, or due to inter- 
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action. The final statistical teat was an anal* 
ysis of covariance to partial out the effects of 
the pretest 

Findingt. — A comparison of the differences 
in scores of the pretest and posttest showed 
that learning bad taken place in all six groups. 
The analysis of variance showed that there 
was a significant difference in means between 
schools on both the pretest and the posttest. 
There was no difference between treatments 
or due to interaction. When an analysis of 
covariance was applied holding the effects of 
pretest constant) the difference between schools 
was removed. It was concluded statistically 
(1) that the tables of numbers did not con- 
tribute more to the achievement of students, 
nor did they contribute less to the learning; 
and (2) achievements in all three schools were 
comparable when effects of the pretest were 
hdd constant. 

3192. Magisos, Joel Hans. Identifica- 
tion of Some Factors Infiuencing First 
Enrollment of Students in Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Northeast Washington. 
Thesis, M.S., 1962, Washington State Uni- 
versity. 41 p. Library, Washington 
State University, Pullman. 

Purpose . — ^The slowing enrollment trends in 
vocational agriculture in the State of Wash- 
ington prompted a study of the factors in- 
fluencing first enrollment by students. G?he 
purpose of the study was to determine: (1) 
When does a student first become aware of 
the program and when does he first decide 
to enroll? (2> Who Influences the student’s 
decision to enroll? (3) What is Included in 
vocational agriculture that attracts a student 
prior to his enrollment? (4) To what extent 
does the school counseling service Infiuence 
a student’s choice of vocational agriculture? 

Method,— A questionnaire was used to sur- 
vey 215 first-year students of vocational agri- 
culture in 15 schools in northeast Washington 
State, representing 90 percent of all first-year 
students enrolled in the area. A separate 
Questionnaire completed by the 15 agriculture 
instructors provided certain basic Infonnatlon 
about the schools and communities. 

Findings , — ^The study concluded that there 
were differences between the students required 
to take the course and those having an elec- 
tive choice. Generally, the students became 
aware of the program early, but made the 
decision to enroll shortly before the decision 
was necessary. The vocational agriculture 
facilities attracted the students most, while 
the study of livestock and shop practices 
ranked as the most interesting features. The 
family, the agriculture Instructor, and older 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture exerted 
the most personal Infiuence on tho decision to 
enroll, while fairs and shows ranked first in 
events influencing that decision. School 
counseling lervli’es exerted a minor influence. 



3193. Malone, Kenneth M. Pre-Serv- 
ice Training Needs in Agricultural 
Mechanics for Prospective Vocational Ag- 
riculture Teachers. Thesis, M.S., 1981, 
West Virginia University. 85 p. Li- 
brary, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 

Purpose . — To determine preservice training 
needs in the several areas of agricultural 
mechanics for prospective vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, and the relative Importance of 
understandings and abilities In the instruc- 
tional program In vocational tigrlculture. 

Method , — The study was based on survey 
returns from 69 vocational agriculture teachers 
in West Virginia. The survey forms embraced 
Instructional areas cf agricultural mechanics 
developed by a State committee of vocational 
agriculture teachers. The forms were sent 
to teachers In West Virginia to get their opin- 
ions as to the emphasis that should be placed 
on the various areas of instruction and how 
valuable the training would be in present and 
future teaching. 

Findings , — In the area of instruction per- 
taining to drawing and sketching, the prospec- 
tive teacher should be provided with training 
which will develop his own mastery of the 
skills Involved. Carpentry and woodwork 
were found to Include areas of instruction for 
which training would be indispensable, or very 
valuable, namely: Measuring, marketing, and 
laying out lumber ; fastening wood with nails, 
screws, and glues ; and identifying and using 
stationary tools properly. Eighty percent of 
those surveyed were of this opinion. More 
than 60 percent of the teachers surveyed be- 
lieve that the prospective teacfiier should de- 
velop the ability to cut common rafters ; mix, 
pour, and finish concrete; and estimate the 
amount of lumber needed. 

In areas of electric welding, 69 percent be- 
lieved the prospective teacher should develop 
the ability to weld. In both electric welding 
and oxyacetylene welding, training in safety 
measures was named indispensable. In areas 
of cold metalwork, instruction in how to cut, 
file, drill, bend, rivet, grind, and thread would 
be very valuable in the instructional program. 
Less training was believed needed for cutting 
gaskets, and more for measuring and prepar- 
ing pipe. 

According to a large percentage of those 
surveyed, the areas of soil and water manage- 
ment, wind systems and air movements, pre- 
cipitation (forms and types of rainfall), and 
transportation of water would be of little 
value in the Instructional program. Training 
pertaining to farm power and machinery that 
would be indispensable for present and future 
teaching would include an understanding of 
the lubrication, electrical, and fuel systems, 
and of the functions of the wearing surfaces 
of machinery. 
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Farm electrification was found to laclude 
areas of instruction which would be India* 
pensable, or very valuable, such as care and 
maintenance of electric motors and selection 
of types and sizes of electric motors. 

3194. Martin, James L. The Realiza- 
tion of Plans by Male Youth in Five Rep- 
resentative Counties as Measured by a 
Comparison of Residential, Occupational, 
and Educational Classification. Thesis, 
M.S., 1963, University of Wisconsin. 86 p. 
Department of Agricultural and Exten- 
sion Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 



Purpose . — The objectives of the study were : 
(1) To determine the migration of youth from 
the home community according to residential 
and occupational classification ; (2) to deter- 
mine the degree to which plans can be 
ach ieved realistically by comparing aspira- 
tions of youth in each occupational status with 
the opportunities in that type of occupation ; 
(3) to determine the degree to which each 
occupational group is presently pursuing an 
educational program in accordance with their 
occupational plans; and (4) to determine the 
stability of youth’s occupational plans based 
on 1958 sophomore aspirations, 1962 present 
occupations, and desires 10 years hence in 
1972. 

Method . — ^Thls study was a part of Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station Proj- 
ect 985, and as such was a part of a longi- 
tudinal study which was started in 1957. The 
original population was selected from the high 
school freshman students in the 1957-58 school 
year. It was composed of the entire freshman 
population of five representative, nonmetro- 
politan, Wisconsin counties. In January of 

1957, a questionnaire was administered to 
each participant to obtain background infor- 
mation. The original sample consisted of 
1,107 freshmen in the high schools within the 
areas selected. 

In the succeeding years, followup ’iuestlon- 
naires were sent to these individuals to obtain 
additional educational and occupational in- 
formation. In 1962, 1,047 of the original 
1,107 individuals constituted the sample which 
was used for this study. 

Findings . — ^It was found that 7.3 percent 
of the youth ilsted the same occupational 
choice as sophomores in 19C? as they had in 

1958. Migration did not .appear to be as de- 
pendent on residential classification in this 
study as it was on economic areas of the State. 
It was found that 45 percent of the rural 
farm youth, 51.5 percent of the rural nonfarm 
youth, and 49.6 percent of the urban youth 
in this study actually had migrated from the 
home community during the 1957-1962 period. 
It was found on the followup questionnaire 
that 288 youth aspired to be professional 






workers by 1972 as compared to 183 who had 
Indicated that they would like to be profes- 
sional workers at the time the original ques- 
tionnaire was administered to them as sopho- 
mores. Approximately two-thirds of the 1962 
group were pursuing further education and 
could bo expected to achieve their occupa- 
tional goals. 

3195. Marvin, R. Pauu The Develop- 
ment and E.vperimental Trial of a Unit 
Operation Method of Instruction in Mech- 
anized Agriculture. Dissertation, Ph. D.. 
1961, University of Minnesota. 101 p. 
Library, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Purpose . — ^To develop course content and 
methods of procedure for teaching fann ma- 
chinery hy the unit operation concept, and 
to evaluate the practical application of the 
method in an experimental trial. 

Method. — A. study of farm machinery in 
use today proved that nearly every operation 
found In farm machines could be classified as 
one of the following unit operations: Con- 
veying, shearing, sorting, size reduction, po- 
sitioning, preparing, packing, mixing, and 
metering. 

Modern farm machines combine a large num- 
ber of individual processes, but these may be 
broken down into a series of steps called oper- 
ations, each of which appears in machine after 
machine. The operations have common char- 
acteristics and are based on the same scien- 
tific principles. 

Another phase of the investigation was to 
evaluate the two methods of teaching In terms 
of presently accepted objectives. Questions 
were taken from existing examinations. The 
reliability of the test was 0.74 as determined 
by the Spearman-Brow a formula. 

The test was administered as a pretest to 
an entire class of 37 students in the School 
of Agriculture at the University of Minnesota. 
The class was then divided randomly for 11 
weeks of Instruction. The pretest was used 
as a posttest and the resulting scores of two 
groups were analyzed. 

Findings.— The outcome of one comparison 
trial of teaching farm machinery by unit op- 
erations, as opposed to the conventional 
method, indicated that presently accepted ob- 
jectives could be achieved as well by teaching 
operational units as by teaching according to 
the individual machine method. 

The experimental group did not show an 
advantage In respect to mean of the gains on 
the scores of the test. Variance of the dif- 
ference from pretest to posttest scores proved 
to be significant in the experimental group 
but not for the control group, which implies 
that the unit operations method more ade- 
quately provided for individual differences 
within the group. 
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The unit operations metbod focused atten- 
tion on individual considerations by eliminat- 
ing the distracting influences of external ap- 
pearances. Simple models, drawings, and 
filmstrips were employed to a greater extent 
in the experimental group than was possible 
with the control group. It also provided a 
method of considering principles which applied 
to operation and maintenance of component 
machines without regard to differences of 
makes and models. 



agement should be taught in their depart- 
ments. Eighty-three percent of the vocational 
agriculture teachers indicated they were using 
the Soli Conservation Service for resource 
information. 

Ninety percent of the vocational agriculture 
instructors requested teaching plans to aid 
them in the teaching of range management 
problems. Teaching plans, based on the ana’- 
ysls of this survey, were prepared for th,. 
instructors. 



3196. Masset, G 1 .ATTON Albebt. A 
Study Concerned with the Teaching of 
Range Management in High School Vo- 
cational Agriculture Departments on the 
Edwards Plateau of Texas with Recom- 
mended Teaching Plans. Thesis, M.A., 
1962, Southwest Texas State College. 64 
p. Library, Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, San Marcos. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the problems con- 
fronting vocational agriculture teachers in 
teaching range management in the public 
schools on the Edwards Plateau of Texas. 

Method . — ^A questionnaire was sent to 94 
instructors employed in accredited departments 
of vocational agriculture in Texas daring the 
summer of 1962. Seventy-five questionnaires 
were returned, representing 79.8 percent of the 
inquiries mailed. The information thus se- 
cured was tabulated and analyzed to provide 
the data interpreted in the study. 

Findings . — summary of the data revealed 
that a portion of each range management prob- 
lem was taught in each of the high school 
classes. In Agriculture I classes, 61 percent of 
the vocational agriculture teachers reported 
they were teaching identification and evalua- 
tion of range plants, preferring to teach this 
subject in the fall of the year, pifty-one per- 
cent of the teachers indicated that recognizing 
the economic importance of range management 
should also be taught during the first year. 

Sixty-seven percent of the teachers reported 
they were teaching supplemental feeding on 
the range in Agriculture II classes. This sub- 
ject was taught in the winter by the majority 
of the teachers. Controlling undesirable range 
plants was taught by 45 percent of the teachers 
in the second year. Fifty-two percent of the 
teachers indicated that erosion control on 
range lends should be taught in Agriculture 
III classes. The season preferred for teaching 
this subject was either fall or spring. Grazing 
systems and stocking rates were also of im- 
portance daring the third year. 

It was the opinion of 70 percent of the 
vocational agriculture teachers that a teacher i 
should have completed 6 or more college hours^ 
in range management to teach this subject 
satisfactorily in the public schools of the 
Edwards Plateau. The majority of the teach- 
ers were of the opinion that more range man- 



3197. Milleb, Fbancis Lambebt. Pann- 
ing Programs for High School Vocational 
Agrriculture Students with Limited Farm- 
ing Opportunities. Thesis, M. Sc., 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 139 p. Li- 
brary, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . — ^To determine desirable procedures 
used by experienced vocational agriculture 
teachers for guiding students with limited home 
farm opportunities to develop farming pro- 
grams with cooperating farmers. 

Method . — Questionnaires and personal inter- 
views were employed. Seventy teachers were 
asked to supply information concerning farm 
placement and farming programs of students. 
The teachers also conducted interviews with 
cooperating farmers. Replies were received 
from 53 teachers. 

Findings. — ^Thirty-three of 60 students sur- 
veyed were from urban or rural residences; 
the remainder were from part-time farms. 
The majority of cooperating farmers indicated 
students would have “good” opportunities for 
supervised farming programs and for certain 
types of farming arrangements after gradua- 
tion. They indicated satisfaction with the 
students in terms of cooperative attitude, wlLl- 
ingness to learn, and personality. The ma- 
jority indicated they were happy to help stu- 
dents meet project requirements, gain experi- 
ence, and develop partnerships. 

Teachers rated students on farm placement 
above average In initiative, cooperative atti- 
tude, and personality. Cooperating farmers 
were rated “above average” in leadership, 
integrity, and interest in students. 

Problems mentioned by teachers included 
working agreements, recordkeeping, lack of 
parent cooperation, and inability to expand 
farming programs. Procedure), helpful to 
teachers included discussions and visits with 
students, parents, and cooperating farmers ; 
careful selection of students and cooperating 
farmers ; classroom discussions ; and adequate 
guidance and counseling of students. 

3198. Moobe, Joseph H. The Develop- 
ment ..nd Edncational Application of Re- 
lationships for Use in Estimating the Nu- 
tritive Content of Forages. Theds, M. 
Ed., 1963, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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versity. 62 p. Library, The Pennsyl- 
vauia State University, University Park. 

Purpote. — (1) To evaluate the method nsed 
hy the Penn State Forage Testing Service for 
estimating the total digestible nutrlentcs o£ 
forage crops; (2) to determine relationships 
of crude protein, crude fiber, and lignin by 
forage groups to digestion trial TDN ; (3) to 
develop improved equations for estimation of 
nutrient content of forages; and (4) to ap- 
praise the educational values of the forage 
testing program. 

Method . — ^Data from 648 forage digestion 
trials reported in Joumais were classified. 
Forages used in the trials were grouped as 
follows : All species and all cuttings ; grasses, 
all cuttings; legumes, all cuttings; mixed, 
mainly legumes; mixed, mainly grasses; an- 
nuals ; first cuttings, all species excluding an- 
nuals ; aftermath cuttings, all species exclud- 
ing annuals ; all species, all cuttings in three 
protein levels — above 17 percent, 10 to 16 per- 
cent, and below 10 percent. Crude protein and 
fiber were reported for the 648 samples. 
Lignin content was known for 221 samples. 

The Axelsson-Reld-Swift formula currently 
used "t Penn State for computing TDN from 
crude protein and crude fiber was nsed on the 
samples, by forage groups, and the result cor- 
related with the reported digestion trial data. 
New regression equations were developed on 
the data in the 648 samples, and the 221 sam- 
ples. Correlations with digestion trial TDN 
were computed. Educ.'itional considerations 
guided recommendations made concerning 
formulas and forage grouping.<<. 

Findings . — ^The single formica for all forages 
in use in the Penn State Forage Testing Serv- 
ice produced TDN predictions that correlated 
significantly at the .01 level with digestion 
trial TDN values. The correlation was .752 
for legumes, all cuttings. It was .427 for 
grasses, all cuttings, and .518 for all epecies, 
all cuttings. New formulas computed by 
forage groups from the data correlated, re- 
spectively, .753, .604 and .530. Tlie present 
Penn State formula somewhat overestimates 
the TDN of legumes. Also, it correlates Lest 
on high protein samples. The new separate 
TDN equations are : 

For legumes Y= 74.43 -1-0.35 crude pro- 
tein — 0.78 crude fiber 

For grasses Y=: 50.41 -1-1.04 crude pro- 
tein — 0.07 crude fiber 

Predictions from an equation using crude pro- 
tein and lignin content of 221 samples of all 
species and cuttings combined correlated .762 
with digestion TDN. This is so much higher 
that consideration should be given to the feasi- 
bility of substituting the lignin teat for the 
crude fiber test. 

As an educational aid, forage testing stimu- 
lates interest in forage quality, both in how to 
produce better forage and in how to plan 
feeding programs to take maximum advantage 
of available supplies. 
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3199. Mtjoleb, David J. A Pilot Study 
of Dane County, Wisconsin, Vocational 
Agriculture Graduates Engaged in Agri- 
Business. Thesis, M.S., 1982, University 
of Wisconsin. 51 p. Department of Ag- 
ricultural and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Purpose . — ^To learn how former vocational 
agriculture students, who were employed in 
agribusiness, felt the training they received in 
the high school agriculture program prepared 
them for the businesses in which they were 
engaged. 

Method . — Data were secured by question- 
naires from 50 selected graduates of 10 voca- 
tional agriculture departments within Dane 
County, Wisconsin, who were presently en- 
gaged in an agribusiness. 

Findings. — Forty-nine of the 50 persons' in- 
dicated that they had a farm background. The 
graduates felt that the greatest contribution 
that the high school agriculture program made 
was in helping them perform mechanical Jobs. 
Fift -six percent indicated that their voca- 
tional agriculture training had helped them 
greatly in this area of their work. Fifty-six 
percent recommended that vocational agricul- 
ture instructors give greater emphasis to the 
farm mechanics program. 

When asked if a college education would 
help them in their present vocation, 18 of 
the graduates answered *‘yes,'’ 18 answered 
“no," and the others were “undecided." 

Thirty-eight percent of the graduates indi- 
cated that the most important reason for not 
going into active farming was that they had 
no available opportunity to become actively 
engaged in farming. 

The phase of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram receiving the greatest overall credit in 
contributing to success in the work of the 
graduates contacted was agricnlture classroom 
activities, followed in order by Future Fanner 
activities, public speaking and parliamentary 
procedure, supervised farming programs, farm 
operation skills, farm meet .ales skills, and 
judging contests. 

Ninety-six percent recommended that a high 
school student enroll in vocational agriculture 
if he were planning to go into active fanning, 
S2 percent recommended it if one were to go 
into a form-related business or industry, and 
24 percent felt it would be worthwhile for a 
student to take vocational agriculture while 
in high school if he were to become engaged 
in an occupation unrelated to agriculture. 

3200. Noel, Wbioht R. Placement of 
Vocational Agriculture Students. Thesis, 
M.S., 1962, Oregon State University. 
67 p. Library, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis. 

Purpose . — ^To investigate, isolate, and re- 
port fundamental principles for the establish- 
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ment and operation of a placement program. 

Method.— A survey was made of the voca* 
tional agriculture departments in the State of 
Oregon to determine how many had placement 
programs. Five departments in the Wiliam* 
ette Valley were visited and the Instructors 
interviewed with the use of an interview check* 
list. Correspondence was conducted with men 
working in this area. A search of related 
literature was made. The information gath- 
ered from these sources was then compiled to 
formulate the basic principles. 

Findingt. — ^The principles reported were dl* 
vlded into two areas: Principles of policy, and 
principles of operation. 

The principles of policy were: (1) The 
placement program should serve as an articu* 
lator between instruction and Industry; (2) 
a thorough knowledge of the community is 
basic to a good placement program ; (3) a well 
conducted program will greatly benefit the boy 
placed, tho agriculture department, and the 
community; (4) simplicity should be a key* 
word in organizing a placement program ; (5) 
occupational information must be an integral 
part of a placement program ; and (6) the 
agriculture Instructor should coordinate his 
efforts with the high school counselor. 

The principles of organization were : (1) 
Concrete objectives should be set before start* 
Ing a program ; (2) a good placement program 
is dependent upon adequate employers; (3) 
the program should be started on a limited 
scale and then developed as the demand in* 
creases; (4) the boy should be placed on a 
Job that fits his personal Interests, abilities, 
and needs; (5) careful selection should be 
us^ in choosing placement positions for beys ; 
(6) an understanding of their respective roles 
in the placement picture by the boy, his par* 
ents, and the employer is essential for a 
smoothly functioning program ; (7) followup 
is an integral part of placement ; and (8) con- 
tinuous evaluation involving the student, the 
employer, and the instructor is essential. 

3201. O’Keixet. Geobge L., Jr. and 
Lesteb, H. T., Jr. A Comparison of the 
r College Performance of Students Who 
(J Did and Those Who Did Not Study Vo- 
cational Agriculture in Georgia High 
Schools in Terms of Grades Earned Dur- 
ing the Pi-eshman Year of Study at the 
University of Georgia During the 1960-61 
School Year. Staff Study, 1963, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 36 p. Research Series, 
Bulletin No. 1, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

Purpote.—To compare the college freshman 
year performance of students who did and 
those who did not study vocational agriculture 
in Georgia high schools, and to determine 



whether college performance differed by units 
of high school agriculture. 

Method . — The study population consisted of 
all male members of the University of Georgia 
freshman class of 1060-61 who completed three 
quarters of study during the school year and 
who were graduates of Georgia high schools. 
Study groups were classified as to number of 
vocational agriculture units of credit submit- 
ted for Unlverulty admission. Earned grades 
were determined for specific courses and mean 
grades calculated. Differences between study 
groups were determined. Distribution of 
letter grades on specific courses were deter- 
mined and chi-square values calculated to 
test significance of difference between study 
groups. To compare years of high school vo- 
cational agriculture, t-values were calculated. 
College Entrance Examination Board scores 
were determined and group means calculated 
with significance of difference tested by 
t-values. 

Findings. — (i) There was no statistically 
significant difference between mean freshman 
grades earned by the two study groups. (2) 
The nonvocational agriculture group had sig- 
nificantly higher (.01 level of confidence) mean 
CEEB verbal and mathematics scores than 
did the vocational agriculture group. (3) No 
statistically significant differences were found 
between the two study groups in terms of 
grades earned in any of the specific University 
courses investigated, including botany, 
chemistry, economics, English, mathematics, 
political science, physics, and zoology. (4) 
There was no statistically significant difference 
between the two groups for students registered 
in the College of Agriculture in terms of mean 
college grades earned. 

3202. Omab, Ahmed Ll. Working Rela- 
^'tionships of County Extension Agents and 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
Michigan. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1903, 
Michigan State University. 264 p. Li- 
brary, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Purpose.— To investigate activities and fac- 
tors in working relationships of county exten- 
sion agents and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and to determine differences in opinions 
regarding these working relationships. 

Method.— X mail survey checklist was used 
to collect data from county extension agents 
and teachers of vocational agriculture In the 
61 countie.^ in Michigan where both teachers 
and agents were empioyed. Returns were re- 
ceived from 122 of the 129 agents and 180 of 
the 204 teachers contacted. Responses were 
recorded on IBM cards and chi-square values 
completed to determine association of back- 
ground characteristics with responses of the 
two professional groups. 

Findings . — ^The study indicated that opin- 
ions of the teachers and the agents did not 
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differ significantly wltb regard to the desir- 
ability of carrying out 28 activities, but did 
d'ifer wltb respect to working out a program 
of cooperation between 4-H and FFA, and ar- 
ranging for educational meetings for farmers. 

Opinions differed significantly with regard 
to the following working relationship factors : 
The other’s personality: degrees of academic 
education; similarity of educational speciali- 
zation; similarity and difference of Inserrlce 
training in technical subject matter ; similarity 
of Inservlce training In teaching methods ; the 
other’s experience In working with rural 
people; the other’s experience In the field of 
agriculture; one’s experience In the field of 
agriculture; and relationships between school 
administrators and county extension staff. 
Besponses of the agents and the teachers 
tended to Indicate posltlTe or neutral effects. 

No relationship was found between three 
background characteristics of the teachers and 
thdr opinions with regard to the effect of the 
Intraorganlzational factors. Among the agents 
there was a slgnlllcant posltlTe relationship 
between age and opinions regarding the effect 
of clarity of functions as specified by the 
Smith-Lever and the Smlth-Hugbes Acts. 
Agents with higher college degrees viewed the 
difficulty of scheduling factor as having a nega* 
tlve effect on educational programs in agrl* 
culture. 

Twenty implications were drawn from the 
findings, all of which encourage and support 
close working relationships between the two 
professional groups. 



3203. Omweg, James Ebnebt. A Study 
of Facilities and Time Used in Teaching 
Mechanics by Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in Ohio. Thesis, M.A., 1963, 
The Ohio State University. 100 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 



Purpose. — To determine the farm mechanics 
skills being taught by teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Ohio and the practices that 
would be followed in teaching these skills If 
shop facilities were not available. 

Method . — ^A questionnaire was designed to 
determine farm mechanics skills being taught 
and the usual facility used In teaching farm 
mechanics skills. The teachers also designated 
an alternate teaching procedure that would be 
followed If shop facilities were not available. 

The areas of farm mechanics covered were 
welding, mowers, tractors, corn planters, corn 
pickers, combines, solderoig, painting, plumb- 
ing, balers, weed and Insect sprayers, soil and 
water management, general, metalwork, tool 
fitting, forage harvesters, grain drills, elec- 
tricity, woodworking, tractor plows, and 
concrete. 

Findings . — ^No specific farm mechanics skills 
were taught exclusively in the classroom. 
Farm mechanics areas such as woodworking. 






tool fitting, welding, painting, soldering, metal- 
work and plumbing were usually taught In the 
school farm shop. Most farm machinery «MUs 
can be taught in the classroom and/or on field 
trips. Consequently, shop space does not ap- 
pear to be absolutely necessary to teach all 
areas of farm mechanics. Vocational agricul- 
ture teachers used an average of S8 percent 
of total instructional time to teach firm 
mechanics. 

3201. Oben, John Willzau, Jr. The 
Development of a Horticultural Program 
Hbi Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M. Sc., 
1963, The Ohio State University. 90 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Purpose . — ^To secure Information and tech- 
niques which would be helpful to any teacher 
of vocational agriculture who Is interested la 
the development of horticultural work- 
experience programs. 

Other objectives were: (1) To develop a 
course of study in horticulture for vocational 
agriculture; (2) to Identify possibilities for 
providing effective horticultural work ex- 
perience ; and (3) to discover and develop in- 
formation and techniques essential for the ef- 
fective supervision and evaluation of a horti- 
cultural work-experience program. 

Method . — -This was an "action” research- 
study. The information was collected through 
personal conferences and Interviews wltb 
people representing the various phases of the- 
horticultural work-experience program. These 
people Included the State supervisor and dis- 
trict supervisor of vocational agriculture, 25 
students and their parents, 5 county and local 
school administrators In Ashtabula County, 
5 local school board members, 15 teachers of 
vocational agriculture, and 12 of northeastern 
Ohio’s prominent men in the field of 
horticulture. 

Findings . — ^Thls study brought about the de- 
velopment of a course of study for horticul- 
tural training. Also evolving from the study 
was the development of a horticultural work- 
experience program. In this phase of the study 
the following areas were emphasized : The- 
selectlon of cooperating employers ; the selec- 
tion of students for horticultural work- 
experience programs; the planning of ex- 
periences for a horticultural work-experience 
program ; a plan of experiences and a record* 
book for students in a horticultural work- 
experience program; and techniques for the 
supervision and evaluation of a horticultural 
education program. 

3205. OsBWAiD, Biohabd Eugene. The 
Agricultural Environment of Students in 
Vocational Agriculture in Oblc. Thesis^ 
M.A., 1962, The Ohio State University. 
126 p. Library, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
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Purpote , — ^To secure helpful information 
•concerning students of vocational agriculture 
in Ohio, and their home background. 

■ Method.— A survey, in the form of a ques* 
tlonnalre, was made of all vocational agri- 
culture students in 32 schools from each of 
the 15 supervisory districts In the State. A 
-total of 966 students participated. 

fi’lnifttpt.— One-third of the students came 
from farms where the fathers were employed 
full time in farming and 35 percent were from 
farm homes where the fathers received less 
than one-half of their Income from farming. 
The fathers of the remaining one-third of the 
■students were urban residents with little or 
no Income from farming. 

There were fewer fathers of students who 
were full-time farmers In 1982 than In 1950. 
The number had decreased at a rate of 1 per- 
-cent each year. The urban resident (no farm 
income) group was another category In which 
much change was noted. The increase from 
1950 to 1962 was nearly 6 percentage points. 

More than one-third of the students were 
Trom farms where the parents owned less than 
100 acres. Parents who were strictly farm 
renters usually farmed more than 100 acres. 
'Oo<vseventh of the parents either owned or 
renced farms of 1 to 9 acres. Nine percent 
of the total number of students’ parents had no 
fanning acreage. 

Fifty-one percent of the students presently 
enrolled In vocational agriculture plan to pur- 
sue farming as a vocation. Seventy-two per- 
cent of the students had a vocational objective 
In the field of agriculture, though not neces- 
sarily farming. Farming as a future occupa- 
tion was selected less frequently as students 
progressed through school. 

Eight out of 10 students In vocational agri- 
culture planned to take 4 years of Instruction. 
Farm experience was found to be the greatest 
single factor Infiuenclng students to enroll In 
vocational agriculture. 

3206. Parrott, Ellwood Sager. An 
Analysis of a Forced-Choice Performance 
Appraisal System for Agricnltnral Edu- 
cation Trainees in Ohio. Thesis, M. Sc., 
1962, The Ohio State University. 64 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Purpoee.— -To validate the fuf - c 1-cholce per- 
formance appraisal system as an objective 
method of evaluating performance of appren- 
tice trainees. Two specific objectives were 
Identified. The first of these was to validate 
-the forced-choice performance appraisal sys- 
tem as a procedure for measuring the perform- 
.ance of apprentice trainees. The second was 
to Identify the reaction of cooperating teach- 
•OTS and agents regarding the procedures In- 
volved In the forced-choice system as well as 
those presently used In evaluating trainees. 



Method . — Certain portions of the Instrument 
currently used by the Ohio Extension Service 
were selected for use In this study. This se- 
lection was made by a panel of Extension 
Service supervisors, apprentice trainee super- 
visors, and cooperating teachers and agents. 
Twenty-one trainees were Involved In the 
study. These included all the students en- 
rolled in the apprentice program during the 
autumn quarter of 1961 and the spring quar- 
ter of 1962. The major validating criteria 
were paired comparison ratings on all the 
students as determined by a panel of three 
apprentice trainee supervisors. In order to 
learn the reaction of cooperating instructors 
to both present methods of evaluation and the 
forced-choice instrument, a questionnaire was 
mailed to all instructors. 

Findinge . — Of central importance was the 
high positive c<»relation (.53) that was found 
between the composite forced-choice results 
and the composite paired comparison. The 
study also revealed an insignificant difference 
of opinion between the thinking of cooperat- 
ing teachers and agents. Another finding of 
major importance was the indication of only 
mediocre satisfaction among the cooperating 
teachers and agents with both the present 
method of trainee performance evaluation and 
the forced-choice system. On a 16-point In- 
tensity rating scale, the present system re- 
ceived only an average rating of 6.5, while 
the forced-choice system averaged 6.9. 

3207. Richardson, Burl Burton. De- 
termiolng the Training Needed for Se- 
lected Farm Related Occupations In Pour 
Counties In Oklahoma. Thesis, M.S.. 
1962, Oklahoma State University. 48 p. 
Library, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

Purpose . — ^To determine the types of train- 
ing that would be beneficial for selected agri- 
culture-related occupations, and the prospects 
for increased employment in these occupa- 
tions in the future. 

Method . — ^Personal interviews were con- 
ducted with persons In five farm-related occn- 
pations — farm machinery, dairy processing, 
buildings and structures, nursery prodnetion, 
and feed, seed, and fertilizer. The average 
rating by owner-managers of the 63 farm- 
related businesses concerning different areas 
of training was used as an Indicator of the 
relative Importance of a particular area of 
training. 

Findings.— AM farm-related businesses 
chowed an expected Increase In employment, 
with nursery production indicating the largest 
Increase of 60 percent. Vocational agricul- 
ture was found to be Important training and 
a farm background was of some value. Train- 
ing in agronomy, farm mechanics, and farm 
business seemed to be important to farm ma- 
chinery, nursery production, and to the feed. 
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seed, and fertilizer business, but of only 
**iome’^ value to workers In buildini^ and 
structures. The feed, seed, and fertilizer, and 
farm machinery businessmen said that some 
training In livestock and poultry was needed. 
Most of the businessmen felt that FFA ac« 
tivltles were of some benefit. English and 
basic arithmetic were highly Important to all 
related occupations concerned. Salesmanship 
was rated highly Important by those in most 
of the related occupations. Training In sci- 
ence was of some Importance. Industrial arts 
was said to be highly beneficial in building 
occupations. Nurserymen felt additional 
training in horticulture was needed for work* 
Ing In that occupation. 

It appeared that teachers of vocational agri- 
culture need to become more aware of the 
Importance of present training In vocational 
agriculture for related occupations, and of 
how they could better utilize training oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for these occupations 
as well as for proficiency In farming. 

3208. Ruff, Eldon Eugene. An Anal- 
ysis of the Occupational Adjustment 
Problems of Young Adults in St Joseph 
C!ounty, Indiana. Dissertation, Fh. D., 
1962, Purdue University. 134 p. Library, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Purpnge . — ^The study was designed to: (1) 
Identify and analyze the problems of occu- 
pational adjustment which members of the 
young adult population were experiencing at 
the time of the study; (2) develop a tech- 
nique of Inventory construction which would 
Incorporate Into the occupational adjustment 
score for each young adult both a seriousness 
and an intensity dimension; and (3) Identify 
factors significantly related to occupational 
adjustment. 

Method . — ^An Occupational Adjustment In- 
ventory for Young Adults, consisting of 103 
problem Items and a list of selected factors 
to be tested, was administered to 49 young 
men and 49 young women living In St. Joseph 
County, Indiana. From each young adult a 
measure of Intensity was obtained for each 
problem. A measure of seriousness was ob- 
tained for each problem by administering the 
Specialist’s Seriousness Rating Form to a na- 
tional rand om sample of 40 Indust rial 
psychologists and 40 vocational guidance 
specialists. Subsequently, seriousness and in- - 
tensity scores were combined to give a quanti- 
tative description of each young adult for 
ocupational adjustment. 

Reliability and validity checks made on the 
Inventory indicated an instrument with high 
Internal consistency reliability coefficients (.85 
to .98) and with adequate Indications of con- 
tent, Intrinsic, and concurrent validity. 

The primary factors of age and location of 
high school were analyzed by 7 by 2 factorial 
experiment to test the main effects of age 



(7 levels, 18 to 24), and the Interaction of age 
by location of high school. Data for the 17 
secondary factors of interest were analysed,' 
using a completely randomized design. 

Findingg. — The administration of the Oc- 
cupational Adjustment Inventory for Young’ 
Adults and the Specialist’s Seriousness Rating 
Form revealed that a single adjustment prob- 
lems Inventory for both men and women was* 
not satisfactory ; that young adults were In-- 
dependent In their ratings of Intensity and 
seriousness; and that young adults and spe- 
cialists viewed dlfferencly the seriousness of 
certain occupational adjustment problems. 

Analysis of the primary factors, age and 
location of high school, revealed no signifi- 
cant effects on the occupational adjustment' 
scores of young adults. 

Seventeen secondary factors were analyzed* 
in the exploratory phase of the study. Three 
factors — high school course of study, church* 
attendance, and socioeconomic 8tatus-*hod^ 
significant effects on the occupational adjust- 
ment scores of young men; three factors — 
marital status, children, and number of pre- 
vious Jobs — had significant effects for women ; 
one factor — level of schooling — had significant 
effects on the occupational adjustment scores 
of both men and women. 

3209. Ruth, Denver James. Future 
Farmers of America Incentives. Thesis^ 
M.S., 1962, University of Tennessee. 89 p.. 
Library, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

Purpose. — ^This study sought to determine 
the ways In which contests and awards influ- 
enced Future Farmers of America members,, 
teachers, and others ; and the extent to whlclr 
Future Farmers of America members, advisers, 
and others were Influenced by contests and 
awards. 

Method. — ^Data were secured from 57 teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture In the east Ten- 
nessee Future Farmers of America district.. 
The 21 contests and awards Included In this 
study were: Public Speaking Contest; Parlia- 
mentary Procedure Contest; Creed Contest; 
Star Farmer Award; State Farmer Degree* 
Award ; Star Greenhand Award ; Dairy Farm- 
ing Award ; Llvestodc Farming Award ; Poul- 
try Production Award ; Farm Mechanics 
Award ; Farm Electrification Award ; Soils and 
Water Management Award ; Farm Safety 
Award; Dairy Judging Contest; Livestock: 
Judging Contest; Soli Judging ConU^t; Fat 
Calf Show and Sale; Livestock Fairs; Crop* 
Fairs ; Farm Mechanics Skills Contest ; and 
Sweetheart Contest. 

Findings. — ^The study indicated that there 
were differences of opinion among teachers of 
vocational agriculture regarding the educa- 
tional value of Future Farmers of American 
contests and awards. 
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The contests which had the greatest edu- 
cational value for students as observed hy vo- 
cational agriculture teachers were the Soil 
Judging Contest, Livestock Judging Contest, 
State Farmer Degree Award, Parliamentary 
Procedure Contest, Public Speaking Contest, 
And Crop Fairs. 

Lowest ratings were given to the Poultry 
Production Award, Pat Calf Show and Sale, 
Star Farmer Award, star Greenhand Award, 
t> -« the Sweetheart Contest. 

afore than 50 percent of the teachers stated 
that the contests having the most educational 
value for students made teaching more stimu- 
lating, helped teachers do a better Job in 
these areas, and helped the Future Farmers of 
America get favorable publicity. From 25 to 
32 percent of the teachers felt those contests 
and awards contributed to their spending too 
much class time in these areas. 

Indications were that most of the worth- 
while learning connected with contest and 
award programs took place at the local level, 
and that the primary concern should be with 
high-quality teaching of all students and not 
with the development of excellence In a few 
students. 

Teachers stated that contests and awards 
programs were one of many teaching devices 
available to them. They believed that win- 
ning contests should not become an educa- 
tional goal for themselvei, for their students, 
or for the public, and that teachers and mem- 
bers should not try to Justify a contest solely 
on the basis of entertainment or public rela- 
tions value. 

3210. Sahlstbom, Stanlet David. 
Factors Influencing College Attendance 
Plans of Capable Bnral High School 
Seniors. Dissertation, Ph. D., 1961, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 153 p. Library, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpose.— To Identify factors affecting 
■capable rural high school seniors in their de- 
cision to attend college, and to establish the 
relative importance of these factors in seniors’ 
plans for attending or not attending college. 

Method . — ^The writer visited 26 high schools 
of Central Minnesota and submitted survey 
forms to individuals in the upper half of each 
senior class. Personal Interviews were con- 
ducted with the same individuals. The ques- 
tionnaire listed factors that supposedly af- 
fect students’ choices as to higher education. 
Principals furnished the high school rank of 
each individual. In the personal Interview 
other factors were discussed with the seniors. 
Factors measured were: Distance from col- 
lege ; home background ; high school rank ; in- 
come level of the family ; advice of high school 
counselors ; advice of high school Instructors; 
education of parents ; effect of working 
mothers ; and Individual expression by students 
•as to reasons why they were or were not 
.planning on college. 



Findings . — ^From the questionnaire and In- 
dividual Interviews with the 718 capable sen- 
iors of centn’ Minnesota, it was found that : 
Distance frem college was not a significant 
factor; home background was an Important 
factor ; high school rank was an important 
factor; income level of a family did affect 
college attendance but was not a significant 
factor In Itself; advice of high school coun- 
selors and Instructors was a most significant 
factor ; education of parents was an Important 
factor ; working mothers seemed to have no 
effect on whether the children planned to at- 
tend or not attend college. 

Students named preparation for a career 
as the most important factor. For students 
who were not planning on college, lack of 
financial means was given as the most Impor- 
tant factor In their decision. 

As a result of the study a number of rec- 
ommendations were made. These Included: 
Enlargement of social, extracurricular, and 
guidance activities In the high school, stronger 
programs of Instruction In the high schools, 
a statewide program of visitation to high 
schools for Information purposes, a otrong 
program of adult education in each school, 
adequate training of every teacher in counsel- 
ing, finding methods of financing education, 
earlier Identification of capable students, and 
conduct of further research in the area. 

3211. SoHBOBDEB, Waynb E. Rolc Ex- 
pectations of State Supervision in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Dissertation, Ph. D., 
1962, The Ohio State University. 162 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, 
(Tolumbus. 

Purpoee . — ^To Investigate perception of the 
role of State supervision In vocational agri- 
culture as related to the operational aspects 
of the program at the local level. 

Method. — A. survey Instrument was devel- 
oped, consisting of 34 items descriptive of 
activities In the operation of a local program 
of vocational agriculture. Response categories 
were set up to describe and measure super- 
visory directiveness In relation to the activi- 
ties. 

The questionnaires were mailed to State su- 
pervisors, teachers of vocational agriculture, 
and local administrators in eight States, with 
73 percent responding. 

Measurements of role perception were ob- 
tained from the 34 item scores. The Item 
scores were grouped to obtain composite scores 
for the four functions of administration. Im- 
provement of instruct'on, research and eval- 
uation, and public relations. Differences In 
role expectations among groups and among 
States were tested by analysis of variance. 
Coefilcients of correlation were computed to 
investigate the relationship between the meas- 
ures of function and selected characteristics 
of the professional employees. 
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Findinff*.— Teachers, adinlplstrators, and 
tsupervlsors perceived the overall role of the 
State supervisor of vocational agriculture at 
■the level of directiveness Indicated by the 
term "stimulator." 

The States in which the respondents were 
located were related more closely to role per* 
•ception of State supervision than were the 
respondents* positions as teachers, adminis- 
trators, or supervisors. 

Personal factors associated v/hh respond- 
-ents, such as years of experience or training 
beyond certification, and situational factors, 
like scope of program and experience in cur- 
rent position, were not found to be signifi- 
eanhy correlated with responses regarding 
ideal supervisory Involvement in the develop- 
ment of local programs of vocational agri- 
culture. 

3212. Shih, Samuel H. K. A Basis 
for Course Content in Rural Electrifica- 
tion for the Preparation of Vocational^ 
Agricultural Teachers in Michigan. Dis- ^ 
sertation, Ed. D., 1962, Michigan State 
University. 207 p. Library, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Purpose . — ^To find a basis for course con- 
tent in rural electrification for the preservice 
and inservlce training of Michigan teachers 
of agriculture. 

ifetAod.— Agricultural engineers, leaders in 
teacher education, prospective teachers, and 
young farmers collaborated in preparing a 
checklist of 40 abilities divided into 6 sub- 
areas. The checklist was rated by seven 
groups — leaders in teacher education, teachers 
of agriculture, prospective teachers, agricul- 
tural engineers, rural servicemen, farmer mem- 
bers of advisory councils, and young farmers. 
The course content recoounended for preserv- 
ice training of teachers was based on a com- 
posite rating of the seven groups. 

Forty-seven teachers of agriculture rated 
the adequacy of their own training and the 
frequency of teaching of the 49 abilities in 
their high schools. The course content rec- 
ommended for Inservice training was based on 
comparisons of the teacher rating with the 
composite rating. 

Findings. — (1) According to the composite 
rating of the seven groups, the rank order of 
the six subareas was safety, wiring, motors, 
lighting, basic abilities, and heating and cool- 
ing. (2) The four groups related to the pro- 
fession of teaching (leaders in teacher edu- 
cation, teachers of agriculture, prospective 
teachers, and agricultural engineers) rated 
the 49 abilities as more Important than did 
the rural servicemen, fanner members of ad- 
visory councils, and young farmers. (3) All 
of the abilities in the subareas of wiring, 
motors, lighting, and safety were rated im- 
portant enough to warrant inclusion in the 
course content for inservice training. (4) 



The training scores were significantly lower 
than the importance scores, suggesting that 
previous training has not been adequate, and 
that inscrvicc training is needed. (5) Except 
for a few abilities related to safety, the teach- 
ers reported that the training needed in most 
of the abilities is in proportion to importance. 
Similarly, the frequency of teaching each of 
the 40 abilities w'a? directly related to the 
ratings of importance and the adequacy of 
training. 

Recommendations were made for course con- 
tent for both prescrvlce and inservice training 
of Michigan teachers of agriculture. The find- 
ings in the present study may be used by 
other groups, such as instructors of short 
courses in rural electrification, teachers of 
agriculture who teach electrical abilities to 
nigh school students and farmers, rural serv- 
icemen, and rural electrification extension 
workers, to select teaching materials. 

3213. SnoNTz, David F. An Experi- 
ment in Teacbing Agricultural Occupa- 
tions Information to High School Stu- 
dents. Dissertation, D. Ed., 1963, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 101 p. 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Purpose . — ^To compare the educational ef- 
fectiveness of three methods of teaching agri- 
cultural occupations information associated 
with land use and conservation to 9th- and 
lOth-grade students of vocational agriculture. 

Method . — ^The experiment was conducted In 
24 Pennsylvania schools and Involved 424 
students. Eight schools were randomly as- 
signed to each of three teaching methods. 
Teachers using the integrated method were 
furnished a teaching plan combining infor- 
mation on agricultural occupations and on land 
use and conservation to be taught in an in- 
tegrated procedure, an information booklet on 
exploring agricultural careers, and other re- 
source materials. Teachers who used the 
separate units method were furnished a teach- 
ing plan for agricultural occupations and on * 
for land use and conservation to be taught; 
separately, the Information booklet, and re- 
source materials. Instructors using their own 
customary teaching procedures were furnished 
a list of the titles of the problem areas in the 
land use and conservation unit but no re- 
source materials. 

Eighteen hours of class instruction time 
were utilized by each teacher in each method. 
Criterion measures included a test on agricul- 
tural occupations; a test on land use aud con- 
servation; a checklist of expressed interest 
in 20 occupations associated with land use 
and conservation; and the Kuder Preference 
Record— Occupational, Form D (for 5 occupa- 
tions — forester, farmer, veterinarian, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, and county agent). 
Individual differences were controlled by a 
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test, Reading Comprehension, Form 2A, of the 
Cooperative English Tests, and by pretests 
on each of the criterion measures. The regres- 
sion of each test score on the correspondiiig 
prestest score was significant. The principle 
of parsimony was applied to eliminate the 
variables In the reverse order of their Impor- 
tance. Analysis of covariance and the corre- 
lated t-test were employed to test the hypoth- 
eses. The .05 level of significance was 
chosen. The Tukey test was used to deter- 
m«no the significance of differences between 
pairs of adjusted mean test scores for teach- 
ing methods. 

Findings . — ^The integrated and separate 
units teaching .methods did not differ signifi- 
cantly In student achievement on the agricul- 
tural occupations test and on the land use and 
conservation test ; both were superior to the 
instructor’s own method. Expressed student 
Interests and Inventoried student interests did 
not differ significantly among the three teach- 
ing methods. There was an increase of test 
scores over pretest scores for agricultural oc- 
cupations and ff'i‘ land use and conservation 
for the integrahid and separate units methods ; 
for the Instructor’s own method there was no 
gain on the occupations test but there was 
an Increase on the land use and conservation 
test. All methods resulted In increases in 
scores on expressed interests but had no gen- 
erally consistent Influence upon students’ in- 
ventoried Interests in five agricultural occu- 
pations. The organized instructional units 
were essential for effective teaching of agri- 
cultural occupations information related to 
land use and conservation. 

3214. Smith, Charles Leonard. 
Safety Practices of Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Farm Mechanic.^ 
Shops in Georgia. Thesis, M.S., 1962, 
University of Tennessee. 62 p. Library, 
Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoitville. 

Purpose.— The objectives of the study were 
to: (1) Identify the typed of accidents that 
happened most frequently In farm mechanics 
shops In Georgia; (2) determine the nature 
and causes of accidents occurring In farm 
mechanics shops; and (3) determine methods, 
practices and devices used by teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture for conducting a farm 
mechanics safety program In the high school. 

Method . — ^Data used In this study were 
.secured by questionnaire from 126 teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Georgia. 

Findings . — ^The teachers reported 153 In- 
juries that had resulted from cuts, burns, eyo 
damage, bruises, lacerations, abrasions, and 
broken bones. Most of the injuries were minor. 
One death was reported from the improper 
use of gasoline. 

Carelessness, lack of concentration, dis- 
obedience, and unsafe practices In the shop 



were the most frequently listed personnel fac- 
tors as probable causes of accidents. Physical 
factors listed were Inadequate guards and de- 
fective or improper equipment. 

The jointer, arc welder, tilting arbor sawr 
and power grinder were involved In most of 
the accidents involving power tools. Ham- 
mers and handsaws were the most frequently 
involved hand tools. By comparison, power 
tools were Involved in 117, or 76.6 percent, 
of the accidents, while hand tools were in- 
volved in 24, or 15.7 percent, of the accidents. 
Lumber was Involved in three accidents and 
falls were responsible for three Injuries. Ma- 
terials and conditions were involved In 12, or 
7.8 percent, of all accidents. 

Instruction and demonstration of safety 
practices prior to operation of machines were 
found to be the most effective methods of pro- 
moting safety in the farm mechanics shop. 

Teachers with written shop safety policies 
had an average of 1 Injury, per student com- 
pared to 1.3 injuries per student for those 
without stated- shop policies. The combined 
effort of the teacher and the students was 
found to be the most effective method of 
formulating shop safety policies. 

3215. Smith, Clodus B. Attrition of 
Able Students in the College of Agricul- 
ture. Staff Study, 1962, University of 
Maryland. 30 p. Department of Agricul- 
tural and Extension Education and Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Purpose . — The specific objective of the study 
was to ascertain the reasons given by former 
students who were not in academic difficulty 
at the time of withdrawal for discontinuing 
their education. A secondary objective was to 
determine former students’ educational plans. 

Method!.— Withdrawees were Identified each 
semester by the Director of Resident Instruc- 
tion, College of Agriculture, by their failure 
to register for courses at the time of enroll- 
ment. Data were collected with an Instrument 
specifically prepared for that purpose by mafi 
survey from 102 former students who were not 
in academic dlfiBculty at the time they 
withdrew. 

Findings . — ^The number of capable under- 
graduate students who withdrew from the 
College of Agriculture during the 2-year pe- 
riod of this study was approximately equal 
to that of either of the two freshman classes 
entering during the same time period. The 
most frequentlyjjreported reason given by able 
students' who withdrew from the College of 
Agriculture was a lack of suflScIent funds to 
pay for college expenses. Going to work, lack 
of a sense of belonging, and lack of Interest 
in their studies were reasons given by 10 per- 
cent or more of the former students as rea- 
sons for failing to complete a college educa- 
tion. 
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More than half of the withdrawees indi- 
cated they planned to continue the study of 
agriculture at the University of Maryland at 
a later date. Fewer than 5 percent reported 
that they intended to enroll in one of the 
-other colleges at the University. 

3216. Smith, Clodus R. Student Sue* 
<;es8 in the College of Agriculture. Staff 
Study, 1961, University of Maryland. 
42 p. Department of Agricultural and 
Extension Education and Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine certain char- 
acteristics and experiences of students enrolled 
in the College of Agriculture; and (2) to iden- 
tify subject matter areas in which students 
experienced difficulty. 

Method . — ^Datfi were collected from Dm- 
versify of Maryland records on all new students 
beginning their studies as first-semester fresh- 
men in the College of Agriculture In the 1959- 
€0 and 1060-61 academic years. Whenever 
possible and advisable, information regarding 
private, parochial, and public high school grad- 
uates was tabulated separately. In addition 
to tabular comparisons, treatment of data in- 
cluded the use of Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
One-Sample Test to determine statistical dif- 
ferences of college- achievement between Col- 
lege of Agriculture students and the respective 
University freshman classes. 

Findings.— -A majority of resident students 
studying agriculture came from suburban and 
metropolitan areas. Approximately one stu- 
dent in four had lived on a farm 7 or more 
years. Twenty percent of the students had 
acquired no farm experience. More than 50 
percent reported that their families had had 
no direct tie with a farm. About 65 percent 
reported that they had not participated In 
either PFA or 4-H Club activity. Having 
had a farm background influenced more stu- 
dents to enroll than did any other experience 
factor. 

In terms of statistical differences. College 
of Agriculture students were found to com- 
pare favorably with the total University fresh- 
man class on the basis of scores earned on 
most entrance examinations. However, the 
College of Agriculture students* scores tended 
to be distributed disproportionately with p 
greater number failing in the lower half of 
the array. 

3217. Sniper, Bebnabd Axan. A Fol- 
low-up Study of Graduates in Vocational 
Agriculture in Williams, County, Ohio. 
Thesis, M.A., 1963, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 102 p. Library, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine the occupa- 
tions selected by the graduates of vocational 



agriculture and to identify reasons for their 
choice, especially as they pertain to farming ; 
(2) to determine the phases of the vocational 
agriculture program that were most helpful ; 
and (3) to determine changes that should be 
made to improve the program. 

Method . — The graduates of vocational agri- 
culture in Williams County during the years 
1948 through 1962 who had 3 or more years 
of vocational agriculture were sent question- 
naires. One hundred and ninety-one usable 
questionnaires were returned. 

Findings. — The occupational classifications 
of the 176 graduates whose vocations could 
be determined were: 37 percent in nonfarm 
occupations; 29 percent in full-time farming; 
18.7 percent part-time farming; and 15.3 per- 
cent in agriculture-related occupations. There 
were 11 graduates in college and 4 in military 
service. 

The three major factors affecting occupa- 
tional choice by graduates were: (1) The 
parents’ opportunity and willingness to help 
the graduates to farm; (2) the amount of 
capital available to graduates; and (3) the 
graduates’ farming opportunity which included 
size of farming program. A dislike for farm- 
ing found not to be a cause for graduates’ 
not fui'Oiing. 

Livestock production and soils and crop pro- 
duction were rated the most helpful phases 
of instruction by graduates who were farm- 
ing and the area of leadership was rated the 
most helpful by graduates not farming. The 
graduates indicated they had received help 
from their vocational agricultural training. 

The graduates suggested that vocational 
agriculture should continue to provide actual 
farm experience and to include in the curricu- 
lum more emphasis on marketing, record keep- 
ing, farm management, and farm mechanics. 

3218. Snoddeblt, Charles Hugh. 
Opinions of School Administrators Con- 
cerning Selected Aspects of the Program 
of Vocational Agriculture in East Ten- 
nessee. Thesis, M.S., 1962, University of 
Tennessee. 107 p. Library, Department 
of Agriculture Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Purpose . — ^The study was to determine the 
recommendations for vocational agriculture de- 
partments by east Tennessee secondary school 
principals, and county and municipal super- 
intendents. The study was designed to ap- 
praise existing programs and to make recom- 
mendations for improvement. Appraisals 
were made of need, objectives, number of en- 
rollees, course content, facilities. Future 
Farmers of America activities, supervised 
farming programs, and the effect of increased 
industry on vocational agriculture. 

Method , — ^Data used in this study were ob- 
tained from 110 principals and superintendents 
throughout east Tennessee. 
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Findings . — ^Data Indicated there vrere mixed 
opinions of east Tennessee administrators xe* 
gardins vocational agricnltnre. Admlnlstxa* 
tors thought rather highly of their programs 
and Indicated that vocational agriculture is a 
necessary part of their curriculums. 

This study shows that high school voca> 
tional agriculture training was reeded by 84 
percent of the respondents in order to do an 
efficient job of farming. Seventy>five percent 
of the administrators who had had vocational 
agriculture in their schools indicated there 
was a deflnite need for the programi and 64 
percent specifled that a full 4>year course 
should be offered. 

Most of the administrators stated that the 
controlling purpose of the course was to pro- 
vide basic training in agriculture which would 
be applicable to agricultural occupations and 
give a general, broad knowledge of agricul- 
ture and related flelds. 

Less emphasis was placed on the value of 
the young farmer and adult programs by ad- 
ministrators than by vocational agriculture 
teachers. 

Most of the administrators agreed that 
supervised farming programs were a neces- 
sary part of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram but emphasized them less than did vo- 
cational agriculture teachers. 

Some concern was expressed by administra- 
tors as to the academic teaching load recom- 
mended for vocational agriculture teachers. 
Many administrators feel that the vocational 
agriculture teachers should have more students 
in their classes or teach classes in other areas. 
Only 40 percent indicated that the duties of 
a teacher should be confined entirely to the 
vocational agriculture program. 

3219. SOLSTAD, ABNOU) TTAV.Mli’R. A 
study of the Relationship Between In- 
come of Farmers in the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Agriculture Farm Management 
Service and Their Activities in the Farm 
Power and Machinery Area with Impli- 
cations for a Course of Study. Disserta- 
tion, Ph. D., 1963, University of Minne- 
sota. 128 p. Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpose . — ^To determine a basis for a course 
of study in farm power and machinery and 
to learn other facts about farmer actiyities in 
this area. 

Method . — Information was gathered from 
100 Minnesota vocational agriculture farm 
management service records and from a sur- 
vey of the 100 farmers, who had consecutive 
records for 1959, 1960, and 1961. Dollars 
spent in total repairs and upkeep of tractors 
and machinery, dollars earned In custom work 
off the farm, the number of special tools owned 
out of 20 selected tools, the percent of main- 
tenance jobs done by the operator, the total 



inventory of tractors and machinery, total' 
expenses of power and taachinery, and dollars, 
spent in new purchases were correlated with 
labor earnings. All data were from the means 
of the S years, which tended to ' stabiliie- 
trends. Multiple correlation, analysis of 
variance, and chi-square procedures were used' 
to analyze the data. 

Findings . — Total expenses of farm power 
and machinery and dollars spent on repairs* 
and upkeep in this area correlated at the 1- 
percent level with labor earnings. Dollars- 
earned in custom work off the farm, total In- 
ventory of power and machinery, and money 
spent In new purchases correlated significantly- 
with labor earnings at the 5-percent level. 

Over 75 percent of the farmers did the listed- 
maintenance jobs on tractors and almost 100- 
percent of them did their own maintenance- 
work on plows and mowers. Over 75 percent 
of the farmers did minor repair work on their 
tractors and almost 100 percent did such jobs 
on plows and mowers. Jobs that required' 
special tools such as sharpening shares and 
welding were done by few farmers. Farmers 
do not give their machinery maintenance serv- 
ice as often as recommended by manufacturers. 
Farmers obtain more of their information in* 
this area from dealers than from vocational 
agriculture teachers. Many farmers were at- 
tempting to do complex jobs with inadequate- 
tools. It was concluded that all maintenance 
jobs should be taught, and roost repair jobs 
on the mower and plow. Minor repair jobs on 
the tractor would also have to be included. 
More time sho-Jd be spent on selection of 
machinery. 

3220. SoBENSEN, Fbed Abnold. Proce- 
dures for the Comparative Analysis of 
Crop and Livestock Enterprises. Thesis, 

' M.A., 1962, University of Minnesota. 40- 
p. 'Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Purpose.— To develop procedures for the 
comparative analysis of crop and livestock 
enterprises and to show by example how this 
Information can be gathered, processed, pre- 
sented, and used in the teaching of farm man- 
agement to farmers. 

Method. — ^First, the present farm business 
analysis system used in the Thief Kiver Falls 
Area Vocational Teclinical School Analysis 
Center was examined to determine what addi- 
tional analysis information was needed and 
obtainable to compare crop and livestock en- 
terprises. Second, work sheets were designed 
to be used in assembling and processing the 
needed information and to establish an enter- 
prise report form that would be understandable 
to the farmer. The third step was to show 
how the crop and livestock records from an 
exemplary farm could be so analyzed. The fi- 
nal step was to point out how the above as- 
sembled information might be used in teaching 
farm management. 
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Findings. — ^Tl 2 a proposed system of analysis 
stressed three factors frequently overlooked 
in evaluating a farming operation. These 
were: (1) The dgnificance of the net returns 
from crops raised to produce feed for a live* 
stock enterprise ; (2) the importance of a com* 
parative analysis of different types of livestock 
on the same farm ; and (3) the conside”atlon 
of costs other than feed In evaluating >- live* 
stock enterprise. 

It was recommended that the system be C;w< 
tended to other areas and that the resulting 
Information be evaluated with regard to Its 
validity, reliability, usefulness In the teaching 
of farm management to farmers, usefulness 
in farm planning and acceptance by farmers, 
agrrlculture teachers, and professional farm 
management personnel. It was further recom* 
mended that the entire format of the analysis 
report now being used be reviewed and that 
an effort be continued to Include more Informa* 
tion of value to the farmer and In such form 
as will be understandable to him. 

3221. SxBifHOLM, CuABi£S W. Evalua- 
tion of High School Curriculum and Oc- 
cupational Status of Jones County Male 
High School Graduates — ^1952, 1953, and 
1954. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Texas Techno- 
logical College. 68 p. Library, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 

Purpose. — ^To evaluate the Importance of 
vocational agriculture in the high school cur- 
riculum In comparison with the Importance of 
other courses which were offered in the Jones 
County high schools. This Importance was to 
bo correlated to the present occupational status 
of the high school graduates. 

Method. — The permanent records of five 
Jones County, Tex., high schools were used in 
securing names and high school courses of 
study of the various graduates. A question- 
naire was developed and mailed to 207 gradu- 
ates whose addresses were located. Returns 
were secured from 148 graduates, 72 percent 
of those contacted. The 148 graduates reply- 
ing represented 54 percent of the total male 
high school graduates of the period of the 
study. 

Findings. — ^Twenty-eight percent of the 
graduates were still living In Jones County; 

19 percent were living outside of Jones County 
but within 100 miles of their home county ; 38 
percent were living in Texas but more ihan 
100 miles from Jones County ; and 15 percent 
were living outside the State of Texas. 

Twenty-seven percent of the graduates were 
employed In occupations classified as profes- 
sional ; 19 percent were In sales and clerical ; 

20 percent were in nonmanufacturing ; 10 per- 
cent were farming; 6 percent were In mana- 
gerial or office; 4 percent were business pro- 
prietors ; 3 percent were foremen ; 3 percent 
were in agriculture-related occupations ; 2 per- 
cent were In semiprofessional occupations ; 2 



percent were In the armed services ; 3 peircent 
were students; and 1 percent were making the 
military a career. 

Fifty-one percent of the graduates were 
completely satisfied In their present occupa- 
tions. Forty-nine percent of the graduates 
were earning more than $6,000 per year. Job 
satisfaction increased as salary Increased. 
College graduates were more satisfied In their 
occupations than noncollege graduates, and 
there was no .- ppreciable difference between 
vocational agriculture and aon-vocatlonal-ag- 
riculture graduates In salaries received and In 
occupational satisfaction. Non-vocational-ag- 
riculture graduates tended to go Into profes- 
sional occupations to a greater degree than 
did vocational agriculture graduates. 

Mathematics was rated the most important 
coarse taken in high school. English grammar 
was rated second. Science and vocational 
agriculture were rated equally Important by 
the graduates who did not go to college. 

Only 18 percent of the graduates Indicated 
they had received any occupational guidance 
while they were In high school. The voca- 
tional agriculture teacher accounted for 31 
percent of the guidance received. 

Sixty-four percent of the graduates had at- 
tended college for at least one semester. 
Forty percent of the graduates had earned a 
bachelor’s degree, 7 percent a master’s degree, 
and 3 percent a doctor’s degree. More of the 
non-vocational-agriculture graduates had gone 
to college, and more had graduated from 
college. 

Sixty.five percent of the graduates had 
served in the military services, where 45 pe^ 
cent had received occupational training. 
Thirty-seven percent were using this training 
In their present occupations. 

3222. Stbickung, Bbuce Habvet. 
Testing Procedures Used With High 
School Classes by Ohio Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers. Thesis, M.A., 1961, 
The Ohio State University. 120 p. Li- 
brary, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 

Fnrposc.— To Identify: (1) Testing pro- 
cedures used by Ohio vocational agriculture 
teachers; (2) needed assistance in testing; 
(3) attitudes of the teachers toward the edu- 
cational value of testing; and (4) testing 
aids needed by the teachers. 

Method . — ^The data were secured from a 
questionnaire completed by 143 Ohio teachers 
of vocational agriculture in May 1961, and 
concerned testing procedures used in their 
classes during the past year. 

Comparisons were made between procedures 
used by the random sample of Ohio teachers 
and a group of 70 superior teachers selected 
by the district supervisors. Testing proce- 
dures studied were frequency of testing, time 
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;use<l in testing, methods of administration. 
. and the kinds of questions -used. 

Pindingi. — Ohio teachers make extensive 
use of paper and pencil tests as a part o' their 
. classroom instruction. Five percent ot their 
teaching time was devoted to administration 
. of tests, including semester, 6 vreeks, and end* 
. of-unit tests and short quizzes. 

Teachers generally followed approved prac- 
■tices in testing; however, the sample group 
..did not test as much as did the superior 
group. 

Testing aids desired by the teachers in- 
.. eluded unit tests, standardized achievement 
vtests, and noncredit testing workshops. 

3223. SuTHESLAin), Sionet S., and 

■ Sams, W. Eabl. Biological Principles in 
Agriculture. Staff Study, 1963, Univer- 

-sity of California, Davis. 133 p. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
: Sacramento. 

Purpo$e. — ^To develop content and teach* 
^Ing suggestions for use by high school agricul- 
ture teachers in integrating biological prin- 
. ciples with instruction of agriculture, and to 
..determine if high school students in voca- 
tional agricultural classes could master this 
■material. 

AfefAod. — The study was conducted in 3 
phases: (1) A developmental phase in which 3 

■ researchers, 2 with high school teaching ex- 
perience, developed the original material which 

■ was in turn reviewed and edited by unlver- 
'Sity, State college, and junior college faculty 
members, biological consultants, and teachers 

.of high school agriculture; (2). an expert- 
'mental phase in which the content was taught 
:and results evaluated in 9 experimental and 
. an equal number of control classes ; (3) a 
final phase in which revised material was 
taught in 17 additional schools and revisions 
-made on the basis of the experiences of these 
teachers. More than 75 researchers, profes- 

■ sors, instructors and teachers of biology and 
agriculture aided in the development of the 

-teaching content. 

Findings. — It seemed feasible and practical 
-to teach biology integrated with agriculture 
in high school agriculture classes. Students 
in experimental classes developed a greater 
-understanding of biolo^cal principles than 
students in control classes. Average gain 
-from pretest to posttest scores for the experi- 
mental group was approximately five times 

■ that of the control group. Subjective evalu- 
ations of teachers conducting experimental 

.classes indicated that this content might be 
taught in any of the 4 years of high school, 
that it made the study of agriculture more 
challenging to high school students, but that 
its inclusion might eliminate some agriculture 
. content now usually taught. 

The team approach used in this curriculum 
. study, in which university and other special- 



ists and researcher^ in agriculture and biology 
worked with agriculture teachers and educa- 
tional specialists, proved highly effective. 

8224. SUTBEBLAND, SiDNET S. and 
Thompson, O. E. Developing Agricul- 
tural Business Curricula in California 
Junior Colleges— -Five Years' Experience. 
Staff Study, 1962, University of Califor- 
nia. 21 p. California State Department 
of Education, Bureau of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento. 

Purpose . — To evaluate and summaHze the 
results of a ** year experimental program In 
agribusiness education in California junior 
colleges. 

Method . — 'An evaluation conference was held 
at which chairmen of agriculture departments » 
in five junior colleges reported to supervisors 
of agricultural education, business education, 
and representatives of a^cultural businesses 
the results of 5 years’ experience with pilot 
agricultural business curricula ms. Industry 
representatives were then asked to describe 
their needs for junior college graduates trained 
in agribusiness and to react to the type of 
training offered in these institutions. 

Findittgs . — ^Each institution reported that 
changes were being made In its agribusiness 
curriculum each year. Agribusiness curricu- 
iums remained primarily the concern of agri- 
cultural departments, with business classes 
integrated into the programs. Several pro- 
grams set up ori^nally as strictly occupa- 
tional training currlculums have been adjusted 
to accommodate students preparing to transfer 
to 4-year institutions. The programs have 
grown and will continue to grow. Enroll- 
ments in agriculture, including agribusiness 
currlculums, in the 5 schools totaled nearly 
800 with some having doubled and tripled in 
enrollment during the 5-year period. 

Agricultural industry representatives were 
largely unaware of the availability of junior 
college graduates prepared for positions in 
agricultural bu8i'*'‘!3. Agricultural experi- 
ence and thorough preparation in agriculture 
were still basic to most positions in agricul- 
tural business. Junior college preparation 
seemed adequate for many persons employed 
in agricultural business, especially at the tech- 
nician, sales, service, and sometimes mana- 
gerial level. The ability to communicate, by 
means of both the written and spoken word, 
was judged to be a requisite for practically 
any job in agricultural industry. Kegardless 
of the plan of organization used by a college 
in establishing a curriculum in agribusiness, 
coordination and cooperation among the de- 
partments and staff members concerned were 
thought to be absolutely essential. The cumu- 
lative experiences of these five junior col- 
leges during the previous 5 years indicated 
that there was a need for this type of curric- 
ulum and that appropriate training for many 
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pjOsitioBS In agricultural business and indus- 
try could be. provided by tbese institutions. 

3225. Tatlob, Lewis C. A Delineation 
of Farm Mechanics Managerial Compe* 
tencles for New York State Dairy Farm- 
ing and an Interpretation of Their Use in 
the Preparation . of Course of Study. 
Dissertation, Ed. D., 1962, Cornell Uni- 
versity.^ 193 p. Library, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca. 

Purport. — ^To: (1) Idratify managerial de- 
cisions which dairy farmers in selected New 
l^ork State counties had made in the operation 
of their dairy farms ; (2) secure the farmers' 
oj[>inioB8 of the. importance and frequency of 
each decision ; and (3) prepare suggested lists 
of managerial dedsions which c6uld b*e used 
in the preparation of courses of study for 
high school students and for young farmers 
in New York State. Two hypotheses in this 
s.tudy were : Size of the herds and age of the 
farmers cause no significant dllTerence in the 
decisions made by New York State dairy 
farmers in selected counties in the operation 
of their dairy farms. 

. Method . — Responses to a validated ques- 
tioj^aire were obtained from 162 farmers in 
19 counties of the central plain and plateau 
region- .of New York State. The farmers 
checked only those decisions which they had 
made -in thdr dairy farming and indicated 
their opinions of the importance of each deci- 
sion and the frequency with which it was 
made. The fanners were classified as owners 
of three herd*size groups and. as being them- 
aelves of two age groups. The responses were 
compared to determine if there were differ- 
ences due to herd size or farmer’s age in the 
operation of their dairy farms. 

Findings.— Two lists of managerial deci- 
sions were prepared, based upon ranking ac- 
cording to commonness, importance, -and fre- 
quency. Eighteen of the most frequently 
occurring decisions were suggested for use in 
planning high school programs. Sixty-two 
decisions occurring less frequently but rank- 
ing high in the factors of importance and 
commonness were suggested for use in plan- 
ning young farmer p.ugrams. 

Herd size and age of farmers were related 
to few significant differences in farm me- 
dianics decisions made by dairy farmers. In 
the area of farm power and machinery the 
farmers were concerned with decisions which 
related to the best use of their time and to 
overall planning as well as with decisions re- 
lating to selection of machinery and equip- 
ment. :Thie selection, of primary tillage equip- 
ment and of hay production equipment was of 
importance; Problems of fencing, such as 
fence arrangement and selection of fencing 
materials, were significant. 

Decisions centering around the dairy pro- 
dnction buildings were of primary importance. 



Dairy farmers were more concerned with the 
selection of hand and power tools to go in 
the farm shop than they were with the plan- 
ning of the shop itself. Planning wiring lay- 
outs and selecting electrical equipment v/ere 
important Jobs for dairy farmers. 

The implications from this study were that 
since there are definitely many specific deci- 
sions to be faced by farmers in the operation 
of their dairy farms, the process of decision 
making and its application should be inch«ded 
in vocational agriculture programs. Further- 
more, the decisions which are actually made 
on the farms are those which should be taught 
in the high school, young farmer, und adult 
pi^grams. 

3226. Taylor, Robert E. An Inservice 
Education Program for State Supervisors 
of Vocational Education in Agriculture. 
Dissertation, Pb. D., 1961, The Ohio State 
University. 483 p. Library, The Ohie 
State University, Columbus. 

Purpose. — ^To aid in the development of an 
inservice education program for State super- 
visors of vocational education in agriculture.^ 

Method . — ^A national group of authorities In 
State supervision was utilized in formulating 
16 guiding principles and a list of 160 pro- 
fessional competencies used in a questionnaire. 

Head and staff supervisors in the 48 con- 
tiguous States, excluding the writer's home- 
State of Arizona, were surveyed concerning 
their personal inservice training needs, with 
89 percent responding. Their responses were 
validated with 30 selected chief State school 
officers and State directors of vocational 
education. 

Data were programed on the IBM 704 com- 
puter. Treatment of data involved i- and F- 
tests, rank order correlation, and multiple 
regression. . 

Findinge . — Supervisors indicated a need for 
^'considerable'’ inservice training in 93 of the- 
competendes and "some” training In the re- 
mainder. Supervisors and their superiors 
differed significantly on the level of train- 
ing needed by supervisors on 31 of the 160 
competendes. 

The four major areas of training needs 
were : Evaluation of the supervisory program, 
evaluation of local vocational agricnlture pro- 
grams, cooperative development of a program 
of public relations, and leadership in educa- 
tional planning. 

The position of head State supervisor anff 
the regional location of the respondent exerted 
the greatest Influence on individual training 
needs. Course work in supervision and ad- 
ministration, number of years of teaching ex- 
perience, proximity to retirement, number of 
years in supervision, and type of graduate- 
degree exerted relatively little influence. 

Lack of time, funds, and suitable training 
activities were the major factors restricting 
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supervisor*’ participation in inservice training. 
Less than one-balf of the supervisors bad pro* 
visions for professional leave. Supervisors 
generally were unfamiliar with jwrsonnel poll* 
cies affecting them. Under existing policies 
supervisors were found to have little financial 
incentive to work for advanced degrees. 

3227. Tebbt, Howabd Robebt. Admin* 
istrative Practices and Costs of Providing 
Consumable Supplies and Materials for 
Farm Shop Instruction in Oklahoma Vo* 
cational Agriculture Departments. 
Thesis. M.S., 1962, Oklahoma State Uni* 
versity. 76 p. Library, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater. 

Parposa.— To: (1) Determine the admlnls* 
trative policies and practices used in financ* 
lag farm mechanics programs and factors 
affecting these practices ; (2) compute an aver* 
age cost per student-hour of instruction for 
farm shop consumable supplies ; (3) determine 
differences between administrative practices 
preferred by superintendents and those ac- 
tually used in vocational agriculture depart* 
ments; and (4) obtain information relating 
to the operation of a farm shop program. 

Method. — Case studies were conducted in 
eight schools to arrive at costs per student* 
hour of farm shop instruction for consumable 
supplies. Questionnaires were sent to 70 sn* 
perintendents and vocational agriculture in* 
stnictors relating to administrative prefer* 
ences favored and being used in their schools. 

Findingt, — (1) The average cost per student 
hour of instruction for consumable supplies 
was $.086 ; (2) the nature and extent of the 
farm shop program was not limited by cost of 
providing instruction or size of the farm shop, 
but was limited by teacher experience ; (3) 
PPA earnings were being used for farm shop 
financing to an extent not favored by the su* 
perintendents ; (4) farm shop fee policies did 
not agree with superintendents’ preferences; 

(5) persons allowed to use facilities were in 
agreement with superintendents’ preferences; 

(6) instructors were not in favor of charging 
shop fees to all-day students, but favored a 
fee for young and adult farmers and others 
using shop; (7) teachers favored including 
vocational agriculture funds within the total 
school budget ; (8) the percent of cost of con* 
sumable supplies charged to students did not 
infiuence the amount of shop fees charged ; (9) 
students should pay for supplies and materials 
used on take*home projects; (10.) teachers 
kept adequate farm shop records with the ex* 
ceptlon of inventory; and (11) established 
cost lists for consumable supplies were not 
used in the majority of schools charging for 
these supplies. 

The writer’s conclusion was that the ad* 
ministrative policies should be formulated with 
the superintendents and other school officials, 
and should fit local needs and situations. 



3228. Thouao, Jamiss Donald, Jr. A 
Comparative Study of Initial Achieve* 
ment of Agricultural College Students. 
Dissertation, Ph. D., 1960, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 164 p. Library, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette. 

Purpose, — ^To determine whether there were 
significant differences in initial college achieve* 
ment among classified groups of agriculture 
students at Purdue University. 

Method . — ^Data were obtained from the Office 
of the School of Agriculture and the Office of 
Admissions of Purdue University. The study 
included 603 freshmen Who entered the School 
of Agriculture in the fall semesters of 1957, 
1958, and 1959. The sample Included only 
male students who were graduates of Indiana 
high schools, who came directly to college 
from high school, and for whom complete data 
were available. For purposes of comparison, 
these students were divided into three basic 
groups: (1) Students not having studied high 
school vocational agriculture; (2) students 
having one or two units in high school voca- 
tional agriculture; and (3) students having 
three or more units in biifii school vocational 
agriculture. In addition, the achievement of 
the students was compared when they were 
grouped according to farm or nonfarm back- 
ground and when they were grouped with re- 
spect to subject matter background in high 
school language arts, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and business education. 

Initial achievement was measured by: (1) 
First-semester grade-point index ; (2) first-year 
grade-point index; and (3) grade points re- 
ceived in selected first-year college courses in 
agriculture, science, mathematics, WngUab, and 
speech. A two-way classification analysis of 
covariance was used to determine whether 
there were significant diflferences among groups 
in initial achievement, with high school rank 
controlled. 

Findingt , — Significant differences at the .01 
level were found among the three basic groups 
with respect to the first-semester grade-point 
indices. The adjusted criterion mean was 
highest for students not-havlng'studied voca- 
tional agriculture. Significant differences were 
not found between the farm and the non- 
farm students and among subject matter back- 
ground groups. 

No significant differences at the .05 level 
were found among the three basic groups with 
respect to the first-year cumulative grade-point 
indices. This was also true for both the farm 
and uonfarm background groups and all sub- 
ject matter background groups except science, 
Students who had mors than two units in btg b 
school science excelled. 

When the students in the sample were di- 
vided into the 3 basic vocational agriculture 
groups and farm and nonfarm background 
groups, there was a significant difference in 
only 1 of 10 first-year college courses. . In an 
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introductory animal husbandry course the atu- 
dents with the most vocational agriculture 
had the highest grades. No differences vrere 
found between the farm and nonfarm back* 
ground groups. Students having more than 
three units in high school language .arts had 
higher grades In college English composition. 
Students having more than two units In mhth* 
ematics excelled in college chemistry and alge* 
bra grades. Students who had more than two 
units in high school science had higher grades 
in college chemistry, zoology, and farm me* 
chanics courses. 

3229. Tbump, E^nnbth E. An Evalna* 
tion of Vocational Agriculture by Ohio 
School Administrators. I^iesii, M.^.Sc.« 
1931, The Ohio State Universi^. 77 p. 
Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

PurpoMe . — ^This study was designed to secure 
the opinions of school administrators regard* 
ing selected aspects of the program of voca* 
tional agriculture in Ohio. 

Method . — The data used were secured from 
an evaluative instrument which was submitted 
to all 331 Ohio school administrators with de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. The 
number of administrators responding was 244, 
or 73.7 percent. The evaluation instrument 
contained 65 selected criteria which were 
classified into the following area's : Future 
Farmers of America; supervised farming; 
physical facilities ; State supervision and serv* 
ice ; public relations ; administrative concerns ; 
teaching methods; adult and young termer 
program; and program planning. 

The administrators were asked to rate the 
criteria on a 6-point scale. The scale was 
graded with 5 points given for "complete agree* 
meat,” 4 points for "some agreement," 3 points 
for "partial agreement and partial disagree* 
ment," 2 points for "some disagreement," and 
1 point for "complete disagreement." 

So that the findings could be better inter* 
preted, the average weighted rating for each 
criterion was calculated. The average rating 
for each of the nine major areas was' 'also, 
calculated, and the percentage of administra* 
tors that responded to each of the values fepm* 

1 to 5 for each respective criterion was shown. 

Findings . — ^Tho study revealed that the ad* 

min istra tors gave the highest ratings to the 
FFA and farming program areas. The lowest 
ratings were in the areas of adult and young 
farmer programs and program planning. The 
study showed no major weakness, as the over- 
all rating given the study was 4.02, and only 

2 of the C6 criteria were given a rating below 

3. 

Some administrators asserted that the pro- 
gram probably could be improved by placing 
more emphasis on the following : 

1. Housekeeping in many shops could be 
improved. 



2> Public relations activities could be 
strengthened. 

3. Classroom work could be made more 
challenging to high school students. 

4. A better job could be done to acquaint 
the school faculty with vocational agri- 
culture. 

5. Conference periods as stipulated in the 
Ohio plan could be used more 
effectively. 

3230. Utteoh, Ralph O. Educational 
and Occupational Guidance of Male High 
School Students of Five Selected Wiscon- 
sin Counties, with Special Emphasis on 
Influencing Factors. Thesis, M.S., 1962, 
University of Wisconsin. 135 p. Depart- 
ment of Andcultural and Extension Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Purpose.— To determine the factors that had 
an effect upon the guidance of male high school 
youth in Wisconsin, especially which person (s) 
or agency (-ies) gave guidance to students and 
to what degree, and which person (s) or 
agency (-ies) gave the most influential guidance 
to students; and to determine the characteris- 
tics of the male high school students who were 
furnished guidance, as to which intellectual 
ability group of students received the most 
guidance, and what effect residence had upon 
the extent to which the student was provided 
/iirith' guidance. 

Method . — ^The group studied consisted of 
872 male youibs in 29 high schools in 5 coun- 
ties in Wisconsin. The counties — ^Adorns, 
Iowa, Manitowoc, Polk, and Price— were 
chosen on the basis of several criteria. The 
students completed a 7-page questionnaire 
when they were high school seniors. The 
questionnaires were distributed by personal 
contact and then administered by school per- 
sonnel who returned them to the author. The 
data on mental ability were measured by the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, and 
course grades were taken from school records. 

Findings . — ^There were 235 students who 
dropped from, the study population over the 
>4.-year period of -followi|p, .ll6. being students 
who dropped completely oat of school. There 
was a.-definiteilaok of. guidance-influence upon 
freshmen, which was remedied somewhat as 
the students became sophomores and juniors, 
but then reappeared as the students proceeded 
through the senior high school year. 

The parents were the most influential source 
of guidance. They were of great influence 
upon the students as freshmen. During sopho- 
more and junior years the students tended to 
move away from parental influence, which 
again increased during senior year. 

The guidance director, as an individual guid- 
ance .source was not extremdy influential with 
'the' total S(Aool population, but only 17 per- 
cent of the schools had a full-time guidance 
director. He did have the most influence upon 
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tUe student! irltb; higher Intellecttiacl ability 
and academic capability ftnd those: planning 
to attend collegd. 

The students indicated that reading had a 
high degree of Influence upon themr under- 
scoring the Importance of baTing good educa* 
tlonal and occupational reading - material 
aTallabler 

A definite trend war Indicated foe- the agri- 
culture teacher to be the most influential for 
i^ural youth, less Influential for rural npnfarm 
youth, and least Influential for urban 'youth. 
The agriculture' teacher was shown' to Work 
closely with rural youth but often to have little 
contact with the other groups. 

3231. Van Bcbbn, Paxji; E.. Employ- 
ment Opportunities and Training Needs 
in Selected Farm-Related Occupations in 
Central Ohio. Thesis, M. Sc., 1062« The 
Ohio State University. 141 p. Library, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

' Purpd$e.—'to ‘f^etetmine the relative im- 
portance of 12 ''selected cccup'atioiis closely 
related to agriculture in central Ohio, "arid 
to provide, for the guidance of future students. 
Information concerning these bccupatloiis and 
the preparation needed to enter any onh' of 
toem. 

Method . — Selection of the bccnpdtionS'was 
based primarily ou past Ohio and New' ifork' 
State studies. Occupations believed to require 
a collegiate preparation were excluded. 

Information was obtained by mailed 'ques- 
tionnaires and personal interview. In the 6 
counties surveyed, 194 Arms responded- with 
data for 276 selected tfccupattons. Agricul- 
turally trained employees in responding' firm's 
were also surveyed. 

A 25-percent sample was taken of nonrb- 
■pondlng firms to determine their nature' and 
reason for nonresponse. , 

Findittfft.—Tbete were 103.4 Job oppoifthnl- 
tles reported and 162.5 estimated os available 
annually in central Ohio in the selected oc- 
cupations, an 'average of 5.4 per departnieUt 
of vocational agriculture. Mea't-'pack'i'ng 
plants provided the greatest nu'mbet^lO.S 
percent — and farm machinery firms -were 
second with 16.7 percent of all opportunities. 
Greenhouses, nurseries, and livestock markets 
afforded the fewest opportunities, 'makltag np 
only 5.6 percent of the total number<' About 
three-fourths of all opportunities were in 
firms dealing with farm machinery, • feeds, 
special farm supply, meat, and dairy products. 

The highest starting' Weekly salary was 
$72.30, or $1.56 per hour, paid to farm ma- 
chinery salesmen. Whereas livestock niarketing- 
firms paid only $52.33. Salesmen of horticul-^ 
ture and greenhouse products received the low- 
est starting salary, $1.22 per hour, and triick 
drivers were next with $1.80 per hour. Sales- 
men for farm machinery flrihs and' lumber' 
firms received the highest maximum salary of 
$2.40 per hour. 



-A high, school education or more was re- 
quired by 61 percent of the tniployers and pre- 
ferred by"80 percent. One-half preferred train- 
ing in vocational agriculture *, 14.5 percent, in- 
high school business; 12.7 percent, technical 
post high school courses ; and 9.4 percent, high 
school trade. 

32321 Vbbv, Joseph J. Revision of 
' Swine Analysis Sheets and Comparison 
of Efficiency Factors and Labor and Man- 
agdmenf Income In Vo-Ag Swine Enter- 
prises. Thesis, M. Ed., 1963, The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Purpose , — ^To assemble and appraise infor- 
mation' from several sources in order to revise 
the swine breeding and swine finishing enter- 
prise analysis sheets used ic instruction in 
vocational agriculture. 

Method . — ^Production data for high school 
student. -swine breeding and swine finishing 
enterprises in 1961 and in 1062 in the Blalr- 
Bedfprd-Fulton County area of Pennsylvania 
were compared with data for similar student 
projects.ln all of Pennsylvania entered in the 
State contests in the 2 years. Consultation 
with specialists in the Department of Animal 
Industry and Nutrition at Penn State and ex- 
amination of comparable analysis sheets used 
in Iowa and Illinois guided the revision of 
items and of the elllciency standards. 

Findinge . — ^Bfllciency factors selected for 
emphasis on the swine breeding analysis sheet 
are: (1). Percent of live pigs farrowed, raised 
to .weaning; (2) average number of pigs per 
litter raised to weaning; and (8) average Utter 
weight at 56 days — separate standards for 
gilts and sows. The factors on the swine 
finishing analysis sheet are: (1) Final market 
live weight per hog; (2) live gain per day per 
hog from weaning to market ; and (3 Impounds 
concentrates per 100 pounds gain. Labor and 
management Income data are included. Space 
is provided for subjective appraisal of prac- 
tices and couult!?ns that contributed to 
superior efliciency or that limited the produc- 
tion and Income. 

The efficiency factor averages were higher 
in 1962 than in 1961 and higher in the select 
groups of records entered in the State contest. 
Prices received in 1962 re.sulted in lower in- 
come per animal. Students whose records were 
taken from a single enterprise project record 
book had higher efficiency but smaller scope 
and. total Income than those whose swine en- 
te^rises were part of a multienterprise opera- 
tion with records kept in a farm account book. 

.. .The new analysis sheets have omitted all 
information not needed for the specific pur- 
poses listed above. They should be effective as 
a. teaching aid in student budgeting, good set- 
ting, and decision-making. 

.3233. Walheb, Donaid B. Opinions 
and Attitudes of Superintendents and 
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Principals Toward Vocational Agricul- 
ture in High Schools in Minnesota. 
Thesis, M.A., 1961, University of Min- 
nesota. 89 p. Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpote . — ^To obtain opinions and attitudes 
of superintendents and principals of high 
schools where vocational agriculture is taught 
in Minnesota concerning: Importance of se^ 
lected summer activities in the ' vocational 
agriculture program; performance of voca- 
tional agriculture instructors in various areas 
of the vocational agriculture program i certain 
aspects of vocational agriculture enrollment ; 
and a course of study. 

Method . — ^Identical questionnaires were sub^^ 
mitted to superintendents and principals of 
100 'high schools in Minnesota having single- 
teacher vocational agriculture' departments to 
determine their opinions regarding: The rela- 
tive significance of each of 8 areas of the sum- 
TBit program in vocational agriculture; the 
performance of vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors in 15 areas of the vocational agriculture 
program; the nature of the vocational agri- 
culture program; the need for a course of 
study; and the need for a course designed 
specifically for students not intending to farm 
but who are interested in some other phase 
of agriculture. 

Findinga.—f£he eight summer activities 
ranked from most important tc least impor- 
tant as Indicated by the superintendents* 
and principals' responses were: Individual 
on-the-farm Instruction ; supCrvisihg trial 
plots, school farms, or other teaching demon- 
strations; department maintebance aiid ad- 
ministration; revising lesson plans and pre- 
paring teaching aids ; summer conferences and 
'workshops; conducting tours and meetings; 
participation in county and State fairs; and 
summer school attendance. 

The majority of superintendents and princi- 
pals ranked their vocational agriculture 1a« 
structor "average" to “strong" in their per- 
formance in the 16 areas of teaching. 

The majority of superintendents and princi- 
pals agreed that: (1) Vocational agriculture 
should be an elective for all boys ; (2) a course 
of study in agriculture should be designed 
for statewide application in Minnesota with 
adaptions to fit the needs of the local com- 
munity ; and (3) a course should be designed 
specifically for students who do not intend to 
farm but are interested in a career in some 
other phase of agriculture. 

3234. Walkeb, Kobebt W. Develop- 
ment of a Vocational Agriculture Interest 
Inventory for Guidance of Eighth Grade 
Students. Dissertation, D. Ed., 1962, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 117 
p. Library, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. ‘ 



Purpote . — ^To develop and test a key for 
each of two interest inventories based on the 
items that separated eighth-grade boys who 
were rated as "successful vo-ag students" at 
the end of the ninth grade from "other stu- 
dents" who were not enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. 

Method . — A reference group of 1,000 13- and 
14-year-old eighth-grade boys in 20 high 
schools was tested with the Kuder Preference 
Record' — Occupational, Form D and the Penn- 
sylvania Vocational Agriculture Interest In- 
ventory. The criterion group was identified 
1 year later as the "successful vo-ag students,*' 
based on judgment of the teacher, counselor, 
and principal and on the student's intention 
to; continue in agriculture in the.ioth grade. 
. Item, analysis of student responses in the 
reference group and in the criterion group 
located answer positions with percentage dif- 
ferences significant .at the .05 level for 82 
items -of the Kuder— Occupational, Form D 
and for 75 items of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Agriculture Interest Inventory. The 
Kuder Vo-Ag Key and Pennsylvania Vo-Ag 
Key punched for the significant items, along 
with the published Kuder Farmer Key, were 
used to score the eighth-grade student tert 
papers. 

Findtngi . — ^The numbers of item answer 
positions on whic!:^ the responses of the “suc- 
cessful TO-ag students" were significantly dif- 
ferent were sufficient to justify the construc- 
tion of a Kuder Vo-Ag Key and a Pennsyl- 
van la' Vo Ag Key. Seventy-one percent of the 
132 "successful vo-afi students" with accepta- 
ble Kuder verification scores were classified 
high when 'the Kuder Vo-Ag Key was applied 
to theib eighth-grade test papers. Also, 71 
percent . of 163 “successful vo-ag students'* 
had high scori^ on the Pennsylvania Vo-Ag 
Key. When a validation group totaling 120 
students in one school a year later was studied, 
the percentages of "successful vo-ag students" 
wltli high scores were 80 and 84 percent. 

Correlations between scores on each two of 
the keys, the Kuder Vo-Ag, Pennsylvania Vo- 
Ag. and Kuder Farmer, were positive and 
significant. High scores on the 'Interest in- 
ventory keys were associated with student 
characteristics that included having fathers 
who .farm, the students* own farming experi- 
ence, desire of students to enroll in vocational 
agriculture, and students' awareness of par- 
ents' encouragement to enroll in vocational 
agriculture. ‘ ' 

82351 Waix, James Eugene. Tbe Uti- 
lization of Michigan State University 
Agriculture Publications in Selected 
Vocational Agriculture Activities. Dis- 
sertation, Ph. D., 1962, Michigan State 
University. 223 p. Library, Michigan 
State' University, East Lansing. ' 
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Purpose . — To determine the nature of me 
and extent of use of college of agriculture pub* 
UcatlOQs iu vocational agriculture instruction. 

Method . — A sample of 24 publlcatlone, 
stratified according to a distribution classlll* 
cation and randomly selected from within 
strata, was analyzed In terms of 18 voca* 
tlonal agriculture activities. Data were ob* 
talned by means of a depth interview tech* 
nlque from 25 Michigan teachers who had been 
teaching vocational agriculture a minimum 
of 2 years, and who had been In the same 
department 1 or more years. 

FinMngo . — lEzamples of activities In which 
the publications were -used are: Professional 
growth and- self-improvement of- teachers, 
supervised study; Individual instruction; re* 
view by teacher prior to Introducing the topic 
In adult classes ; assisting students to Identify 
main Ideas ; small group Instruction ; use in 
“declslou-mahlng” for student farming pro* 
grams; use by students to make Individual 
reports ; and browsing or leisure-time reading 
by students. 

Composite eztent-of-use scores Indicated 
that publications In Class C (popular) were 
used to a significantly greater extent than 
those In Class B (semltechnlcal), and those 
In Class B were used to a significantly greater 
extent than those In Class A (technical). 

Correlation coefildents computed for com- 
posite extent-of*use scores of publications and 
their mean raw scores for readability ap- 
proached zero. Low correlation coefficients 
Indicated that readability of publications was 
not associated with the extent to which ^ey 
were used. 

Teachers thought timeliness, ease-of-read* 
Ing, and adaptability to local conditions were 
features which all publications should possess. 
The Available. PfiPticationi list .and the ^Agri-^ 
cultural Education' Serhice' Letter were the 
two main agencies by which teachers main* 
talned an awareness of publications releases. 

Findings concerning utilization imply that : 

(1) Publications use may have relevancy to 
the teachers’ perceptions of their roles as edu* 
cators; (2) teachers may be considered as a 
primary audience of the agricultural sden* 
tlst ; (3) extent of publications use for teacher 
self-improvement may be an Index of the voca* 
tlonal agriculture teacher’s contribution to the 
"2*step” fiow of agricultural Information ; and 

(4) effort needs to be expended in determining 
suitability of publications before students use 
them. 

Most teachers allow students free access to 
publications. Over half of the teachers kept 
single copies In their files for personal use, 
and maintained separate storage of multiple 
copies for student use. Twenty percent of 
the teachers and adopted the AGDBX Index* 
Ing system for filing publications. 

8236. Walteb, John 0. A Study of tbe' 
Occupational Opportunities and Require* 
m^t8 in Ornamental Horticulture In 



Montgomeir and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties, Maryland. Thesis, M.S., 1963, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 152 p. Library, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Purpose. — (1) To determine employment 
opportunities In Prince Georges and Montgom- 
ery Counties for high school graduates In 
ornamental horticulture; (2) to determine 
technical and business training needs of such 
prospective employees; and (3) to establish 
a basis for constructing a high school course 
of study In ornamental horticulture for such 
students. 

Method , — ^A survey was made of all 67 busi- 
nesses In the 2 counties which were engaged 
In producing, serving, and selling ornamental 
horticultural products. 

Findings, — (1) Although many of the nur- 
sery operators were graduates of a 4*year col- 
lege, most were not. Almost all of the nurs- 
erymen Indicated that the higher positions 
In a company demanded advanced training, 
not neceasarily at college level. They also 
suggested that employees be encouraged to 
take short courses In horticulture whenever 
the opportunity was available. 

(2) Most of the nursery owners were not 
satisfied with the educational background of 
their employees. They were especially con- 
cerned with the fact that most of their em- 
ployees lacked training In business education. 
All indicated that they were willing to pay 
higher wages for higher caliber personnel. 

(3) Approximately one-half of the nursery- 
men Indicated that they were planning ex- 
pansion of their businesses. They revealed 
that, along with this growth, th^r could see 
the need for additional personnel. 

. (4) The nurserymen suggested that the 
Mucatlonal. system, whether It be high school, 
college, or vocational-technical school, make 
provision for training Its students In those 
phases of business education dealing with 
salesmanship, merchandising, accounting, and 
business operation. They also insisted that 
more emphasis be given to the practice of 
skills learned, with less stress on purely 
academic work. 

(5) Most nurserymen Indicated that em- 
ployees who had at least a high school back- 
ground In horticulture had a better chance of 
advancement In the company than those who 
lacked equal training. It was pointed out by. 
the nurserymen that such a program could 
help the student to learn and practice skills 
and understandings which are essential to this 
vocation. 

(6) There was a definite need for certain 
high schools to attract promising young people 
into the horticultural field. Not all persons 
wlU become college graduates ; the others must 
Iw trained on the secondary level. 

(7) Most nurserymen were interested In ob- 
taining qualified nursery workers. They are 
very willing to cooperate with the public 
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■choola in assisting and advising In the train* 
Ing of future nursery personnel. 

3237. Wabi>, WAI.TE& Elmeb. A Study 
to Determine the Agricultura) Training 
Necessary to Meet Some of the Needs of 
Rural High School Students in Western 
Alaska. Thesis, M.S., 1962, Washington 
State University. 66 p. Library, Wash* 
ington State University, Pullman. 

Purpo$e.~Tht aim af this study was to 
.determine the agricultural training necessary 
to meet some of the needs of rural high school 
students in western Alaska, assuming that 
there Is -a need for agricultural training In 
the schools covered by the survey and that an 
agricultural curriculum may be determined by 
a survey of each local community. 

Method . — ^The schools and communities of 
Kenal, Homer, Wasilla, and Fairbanks In the 
heart of the farming areas of Alaska were 
Included In this survey. Procedures for the 
collection of data Included visits to the schools 
and communities, and Interviews with the stu- 
dents and parents. Informs tlon was also 

gathered from local organizations, public 
agencies, school board members, and school 
administrators through questionnaires, visits, 
and observations. Data were collected on the 
extent and type of farming operations engaged 
In by parents of prospective students and their 
opinions relative to the order of Importance of 
various phases of vocational agricultural 
training. 

Mndinge.'—A suggested -course of study 
based upon the survey was developed, recog- 
nizing that facilities and farming conditions 
vary from community to community and that 
the local and advisory boards are In a position 
^o determine the emphasis to be placed on the 
spedllc areas of instruction. 

. 3238. WiRMBBOD, James Robebt. State 
Policies for Distributing State and Fed* 
eral Funds for Vocational Education in 
Agriculture to Local School Districts. 
Dissertation, Ed. D., 1962, University of 
Illinois. 291 p. Library, University of 
Dlinois, Urbana. 

Purpo#a.~To Identify State policies for 
reimbursing local school districts In 1960-61 
for programs of vocational education in agri- 
culture and any differences in programs of 
vocational education In agriculture associated 
with different State systems for reimbursing 
local school districts. 

Method . — ^Data were obtained from ques- 
tlonnalrea returned by State supervisors of 
agricultural education In 48 of the 60 States. 
Federal and State statutes and appropriation 
acta were used ai primary sources' of data. 
The nine States selected for a study of policy 
and program changes were California, Con- 



necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New 
York, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Data 
for these States were obtained from State 
plans and annual financial, statistical, and de- 
scriptive reports on file In the U.S. Office of 
Education, and through correspondence or an 
Interview with the State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education In each State. 

Findings , — ^More than 40 States had adopted 
policies which provided reimbursements from 
State or Federal funds for a portion of the 
following costs Incurred by local boards of 
education : Salaries paid teachers of vocational 
agriculture for teaching all-day classes ; 
salaries paid regular teachers or special In- 
structors for teaching young farmer and adult 
farmer classes; and travel expenses. Nine 
States provided reimbursement for a portion 
of the costs of Instructional equipment and 
supplies. 

State and Federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation In agriculture were distributed most 
frequently to local school districts as reim- 
bursement of a percentage of the expenditures 
Incurred. Other methods of distributing 
funds were : (1) Reimbursement as flat grants 
per school, per student, per approved young 
farmer or adult farmer class, or per hour of 
out-of-school Instruction; (2) reimbursement 
on the basis of a eliding scale whereby newly 
established programs received a higher rate 
of reimbursement; (3) reimbursement as ad- 
ditional salary for summer work; and (4) 
reimbursement on the basis of an excess cost 
formula. 

The study of policy and program changes 
In the nine States from 1951 to 1960 indicated 
some relationship between a State's reimburse- 
ment policy and the out-of-school program con- 
ducted. With the exception of one State, the 
States which had adopted' policies making 
reimbursement for the total program contin- 
gent upon the out-of-school program conducted 
had a higher percentage of the total enroll- 
ment In vocational agriculture made up of 
young farmers and adult farmers than the 
States reimbursing out-of-school programs 
separate from the all-day program. Also, 
the States with policies requiring young 
farmer and adult farmer Instruction as a part 
of a complete program provided out-of-scbool 
classes in a higher percentage of the schools 
with all-day programs. 

3239. Wabneb, Hiu)BED Habvet. A 
Study of the Intellectual Abilities oA 
Freshman Students Enrolled in Voca* 
tional Agriculture in Wood County. 
Thesis, M.S., 1962, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 61 p. Library, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

Purpose , — TO compare the IQ and scholastic 
achievement of freshman vocational agricul- 
ture students with that of their peers. 
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Method . — ^The data for this study ■were 
secured from IndlTldual student files In the 
offices of the principals of the high schools In 
Wood County, Ohio. These records were of 
freshman students entering high school in the 
years 1057 through 1960. Age, IQ rating on 
the California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, achievement in. agriculture, and 
’achievement in academic subjects were 
recorded. The study covered 1547 freshmen, 
Induding 102 vocational agrlcidtural students. 

■ Findings . — The vocational agriculture stu* 
•dents were normally distributed on the basis 
■cf IQ, which averaged 100.4. The entire fresh- 
man student body was normally distributed on 
the basis of IQ, which also averaged i00.4>. 

A comparison of student IQ score and 
academic grades showed that the vocational 
agriculture students bad definitely lower 
academic grade achievement than expected. 
A comparison was made between the Wood 
County vocational agriculture students and 
their peers in the same academic subjects. 
'The peer students were normal and achieved 
■academically as they were expected to do. 

Still another comparison was made to deter- 
mine how the vocational agriculture students 
performed in vocational agriculture. It was 
■evident that course grades were generally 
much higher than would be expected from a 
normal IQ distribution. 

The last objective was to determine If there 
was a difference in average mental capacity of 
students enrolled in agriculture before and 
-after the launching of sputnik in 1957. The 
average IQ of the freshman students was not 
■significantly different in any of the 4 years 
of the study. 

3240. Weib, Wilbub R. Employment 
•Opportunities for the Graduates of Voca- 
-tional Agriculture in Farm Related Occu* 
pations in Medina County. Thesis, M. 
Sc., 1961, The Ohio State University. 65 
p. Library, The Ohio State University, 
'Columbus. 

Purpose.— The primary aim of this study 
-was to determine the job opportunities for the 
^aduates of vocational agriculture in farm- 
related enterprises in Medina County, Ohio. 
The secondary objective was to Identify the 
vocational interests of the 1960-61 students 
■of vocational agriculture in Medina County, 
and the employment status of former students 
-who had pursued a course of vocational agrl- 
•culture in high school. 

Method . — The study included 52 farm- 
related enterprises, 155 students of vocational 
agriculture in 1960-81, and 286 vocational 
■agriculture students of the 1951-60 classes. 
'The data were collected by means of question- 
Uaires. 

Findings.— Tbem were 450 full-time male 
■employees in 52 farm-related enterprises In 



Medina County. During the years 1951-60, 
472 full-time male employees were hired- by 
the 52 farm-related enterprises. For the 5- 
year period 1961-65, it was estimated ' there 
would be 50 jdb' openings per year in the 52 
farm-related enterprises due to labor turnover 
or anticipated expansion. 

Three out of five of the 1960-61. students of 
vocational agriculture had some phase of agri- 
culture as an occupational goal; 31 percent 
desired to farm full time, and 81 percent de- 
sired to become employed in farm-related o^ 
cupatlons. Tn’elve graduates per - year were 
interested in full-time farming, and 12 gradu- 
ates per year were interested In farm-related 
occupations as a vocational goal. The ratio 
of students expected to be interested in Thnh- 
related employment and the job openings Ih 
farm-related enterprises was approximately 1 
to 4. The opportunity for empldyineht' -was 
good. 

Fifty-six percent of the 1951-60 students of 
vocational agriculture were engaged In some 
phase of agriculture at the time of this study. 
Fifty-seven, or 20 percent, of the 286 former 
students were - farming full time In 1961. 
Forty-nine, or 17 percent, of the former stu- 
dents were engaged In farm-rdated occupa- 
tions at the time of this study. 

Weixeb, Russell A. An Ap- 
pralsal of Patterns of Scheduling an In- 
Service Course in Technical AgricuRure 
for Teachers. Thesis, M. Ed., 1963, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 38 p. 
Library, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Purpose. — To compare the educational effect 
tlveness of three patterns of scheduling a 
course in Quality Milk.Productlou for teachers 
of vocational agriculture., . . i . - - 

Method. — ^The study involved 43 Pennsyl- 
vania vocational agriculture teachers enrolled 
for a university credit course In Quality MUit 
Production at three randomly selected, ■off- 
campus locations. A different pattern was 
used to' schedule the classes .at each location. 
These were: Sir 2>/2 hour classes' all within 
1 week; six 2^-hour classes af- weekly In- 
tervals ; and six 2>y^-hour classes at monthly 
intervals. 

All classes were taught by the same teacher 
of agriculture, who was specially trained In 
the subject matter of the course and bad 
assisted In preparation of the teaching mate- 
rials used. Each teacher enrolled was giveh 
a copy of an instructor's resource unit and a 
prepared notebook of related technical 
Information. 

The criterion measures were n' 60-questloh 
multiple-choice test and a checklist of skills. 
Both measures Were administered at the be- 
ginning and at the close of the course. Data 
were obtained oir teachlftg experience, farm 
experience, and attendance; ■ • ■■; 
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Findinga . — ^TLere wi|s a siijnificant gain In 
the test scores of teachers in all of the pat- 
terns of Bchednlihg of classes. The mean gains 
In test .^ores were ISiS, for the workshop 
sequence of ail classes held In 1 week, 8.5 for 
the weekly sequence, and 11.4 for the monthly 
sequence. A positive relationship was found 
between percent of classes attended by each 
teacher and tbe difference bebreen' their pre- 



speaker^ for 50 i>ercent or more of .the adult 
farmer meetjn^' yearly. 

Learning of new methods, changes, and 
trends in farming, and learning timely* infor- 
mation that could be used immediately on the 
farm were the most valuable benefits received 
from the meetings by the farmers. 

3243. Wessman, Elwood Dwight. 



test and test scores. Teachers- engaged in^j^eas of Research Need and Areas of 

Research Concentration in the Field of 
Agricultural Education. Thesis, M.A., 



gains in test scores and attended a larger 
percentage of the classas. Teachers' enrolled 
for the workshop sequence developed a larger 
number of the skills included on thcchecklist. 

This study was one part of a larger re- 
search project. It showed that a teacher of 
agriculture with special training was succes- 
ful with each scheduling sequence. The group 
for which classes were held weekly hod the 
finest teachers 'engaged In young adult farmer 
■Work and had lower attendance at two see- 
sfonS. ■ 

3242. Welsh, Robert Stanley. Fac- 
tors Contributihg to Successful Adult 
Farmer Programs in "Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Ohio. Thesis^ M.A., 1962, The 
Ohio State University. 115 p. Library, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

, Purpose . — ^To identify and determine the rel- 
ative effectiveness of practices used by teachers 
In conducting successful adult farmer pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture in Ohio and 
to recommend practices that may be used to 
Improve adult farmer programs. 

■; Method . — ^The data were secured through 
m.alled opinlonalres returned by 122 adult 
farmers who were members of 56 successful 
vocational agriculture adult farmer programs 
in Ohio. ■ Percentage preference and -weighted 
value ratings were used In presenting the 
data. 

Findings . — The farmers generally wanted 16 
or mom 1%-hour weekly meetings, during the 
months of November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. Very few farmers desired 
meetings during the. summer months.. An In- 
structional program Including a. variety ot 
tdplcs with a. different topic for each meeting 
was- preferred by the majority of farmers. 

■ Teaching methods found to be particularly 
■ ^slrable for use 'In . adult- farmer programs 
were tours and field trips (two per year) ; use 
of visual aids, such as charts, movies, and 
slides : deihonstratlons In the classroom and 
on the farm; group discussions with question- 
aud-answer periods ^ on-the-farm visitation 
and instruction by the teacher (three to four 
i^slts to each member’s farm yearly) ; and 
the use of outside speakers and specialists. 
Outside speakers and specialists were given a 
high rating as- a type, of instruction, and the 
majority of the farmers desired outside 



1963, University of Minnesota. 41 p. 
Department of Agricultural Educatioh^ 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpose. — ^To determine the areas of re^ 
search concentration. In vocational a^culture 
In the United States and to provide an em- 
pirical base for potential researchers to select 
a topic that would be most meaningful to the- 
agricultural education program In Minnesota. 

Method. — The author categorized all of thq 
3,004 previous research studies In vocational 
agriculture as recorded in Summaries of Stud- 
ies in Agricultural Education (Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 180 and Its Supplements 
numbered 1 through 14) ; these studies were 
arranged by 33 different selected categories 
and grouped by 5-year periods. Also, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 100 vocational agri- 
culture teachers In the State of Minnesota 
requesting them to rate a list of 25 categorized' 
areas according to how they felt each was In 
need of further research. 

Findings. — ^The 10 most commonly used 
areas of research, listed in order of frequency, 
were courses of studies ; administration ; meas- 
urement and evaluation; followup of gradu- 
ates and students; supervised farming pro- 
gram ; adult education ; teacher education ; 
Future Farmers of America; young farmer 
education ; and veterans’ program. 

The areas found receiving the least amount 
of - previous research study were program of 
work ; research ; multiple-teacher depart- 
ments ; objectives ; fairs and shows ; contests ; 
rural youth; supervision; vocational educa- 
tion ; and public relations and promotion. 

The agriculture teachers In Minnesota 
ranked the following problem areas as In most 
argent need of further research : Occupational 
opportunities; adult education; guidance; 
teaching materials; farm mechanics; courses 
of study; summer activities; young farmer- 
education ; methods of teaching ; and teacher- 
education. 

In reviewing and categorizing .the recorded 
studies in vocational agriculture. It became- 
evldent that previous research studies had not 
given equal coverage to the problems con- 
fronting the vocational agriculture program, 
and that many Important areas had received! 
little attention. 
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3244. Wjiiiams, WiLUAu. Effective- 
ness of Three Methods of Teaching 
Udder Health of Dairy Cows to Young 
Adult Farmers. The^s, M. Ed., 1963, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 42 
p. Library, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 

Purpose . — To test three methods of teaching 
a unit on udder health, especially concerning 
the reduction of odder Irritation due to mas- 
titis. The study demonstrated educational 
effectlTeness of use of the California Mastitis 
Test, laboratory tests of sensitivity of orga- 
nisms to Bdected antibiotics, and a checklist of 
management practices. 

Method . — ^A program of Instruction was 
carried out with groups of young adult farmers 
In the Mlffllnburg (Pennsylvania) community 
as follows: Group A attended eight 3-hour 
dass sessions, 4 nights per week for 2 con- 
secutive weeks, of a unit course In Quality 
Milk Production and had on-farm Instruction, 
Indudlng two California Mastitis ■ Tests -made 
on each cow at monthly Intervals, use of a 
management pracUces checklist, and establish- 
ment of a system of herd health records. 
Group B was treated like Group A except 
that the men did not attend the classes. 
Group C farmers attended the classes but did 
not get the special on-farm Instruction pro- 
gram. The Group D dairy farmers were a 
control group which received only the regular 
young farmer on-farm visits during the period 
of this study. Data Instruments used were a 
multiple-choice Information test and a check- 
list of management inactlces. 

Findinfft.— The men who attended the dass 
method of Instruction made the highest In- 
formation test scores. Pour farmers In Group 
A averaged 77.6 percent. Twdve In Group C 
averaged 75.9 percent. In comparison, six 
men In Group B averaged 59.2 percent and 
nine in Group D averaged 56.3 percent On- 
farm Instruction Including tests of each udder 
by quarters provided diagnostic service but 
did not result In the formers’ learning the 
science Information Involved. 

These dairy fanners did not rate many of 
the management practices high In Importance. 
Incidence of udder inltation was high In the 
10 herds tested. Only 18 percent of the cows 
were dear. Forty percent of the cows had 
ratings of plns-2 or plus-3 on the California 
Mastitis Test, partly because the testing was 
done In January and .February. Sdectlve sen- 
sitivity to treatment by spedflc antibiotics 
showed that dairymen are confronted to- 
day with several types of hard-to-control 
organisms. 

3245. Wolf, Batmono Sionet. A 
Study of tbe Use of Badio by Minnesota 
Vocational Agricultoie Teacbers. Staff 



Study, 1961, University of Minnesota. 17 
p. Department of Ai^cnltural Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, St. FauL 

Purpose.— To learn the extent to which 
radio, live or taped. Is used In vocational agri- 
culture- Instruction by 'Minnesota -vbeattonal 
agriculture teachers; and to determine which 
group of teachers, according to years of teach- 
ing experience, made the greatest use of radio. 

Method . — ^A 2-page questionnaire was mailed 
to every vocational agriculture teacher in 
Minnesota, asking for the extent to which 
radio was being used and Inquiring about the 
use of special teaching tapes and tbe use of 
radio other than tor live broadcasting. Two 
hundred and fifty-nine of the 338 teachers 
returned the questionnaire. 

Findings . — ^Radlo programs are conducted 
by 8.9 percent of tbe teachers, but only 8.9 
percent have programs once or more each 
month. Seventy-one percent use radio In some 
form. Of the teachers ’’doing radio,” 22 per- 
cent had taught 16 or more years ; 56 percent 
had- taught 11 to 15 -years;' 9 percent; had 6 
to 10 years of experience; and 13 percent had 
taught from 3 to 6 years. Fifty-two percent 
of those conducting radio programs did not 
have a radio station In tbe town, whereas 18 
percent of the Instructors not conducting a 
program had a station In the high school town. 

Forty-six percent of the programs were 
taped and most of them were of the Interview 
type. A majority of teachers who regnlarly 
conducted radio programs had Invited stations 
to cover events, had sent copy to a station, 
and had used radio In the classroom. 

Over half of all Instructors, regardless of 
teaching experience had sent copy to stations. 
Approximately 30 percent had been guests on 
a station program, had arranged for students 
to be on the air, and had used tapes for teach- 
ing. About 25 percent bad Invited a radio 
station employee to a school event and- had 
used a radio program for dass work. ‘ 

3246. WotEP, Frank Joseph. A Stady 
of the Organizational andl Operational 
Patterns of Mnltiple-Teacher Depart- 
ments of Vocational Agricnltnre in New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
with Recommendations for the Depart- 
ment at Coming, New York. Thesis, M. ' 
S., 1962, Cornell University. 142 p. li- 
brary, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Purpose.— (l)i To determine the patterns 
used for organizing and operating multipls- 
teacher vocatlohal agriculture departinehts In 
the four-state area ; (2) to decide which pat- 
terns, If any, could be adapted to the situa- 
tion In Coming; and (8) to compile a series 
of recommendations for the Coming depart- 
ment. 
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Method . — ^An intensive review of pertinent 
lltenture was followed by a survey of tbe 
mnltiple>teacher departments in tbe four 
States condncsted during the fall of 1960. A 
total response to .the survey, form .of 83. per- 
cent was obtained. The data accninulated 
from the responses of 70 of tbe departments 
were used in the report. 

Findfnffe.— Tbe typical multiple-teacher de- 
partment had two instructors and had been 
operating in the mnltiple-teacher status only 
about 7 years. One of the teachers, usually 
the one with the greater number of years of 
experience, served as head of the d^artment. 
This was usually a permanent appointment. 
The most Important factor causing the second 
teacher to be added to tbe staff had been the 
increased enrollments and/or tbe increased 
teaching load. 

Teaching and other responsibilities were 
divided so that insofar as possible each teacher 
participated in all phases of the department 
program. In the majority of the schools 
neither teacher had any teaching responsi- 
bilities for courses outside the' field of-'agri- 
culture. Each instructor made farm visits 
to tbe students in his own classes, and each 
student had tbe opportunity to take courses 
from both instructors sometime dumg his 3 or 
4 years of vocational agriculture training. 

The “typical” department offered Voca- 
tional Agriculture I, II, III, and IV, although 
all courses were not necessarily offered each 
year. Agriculture ni and IV were sometimes 
offered in alternate years. Tbe department 
also offered an organized program for either 
young farmers or adult farmers and rarely 
for both groups in separate classes. Non-voca- 
tional-agriculture courses generally were not 
offered. 

Enrollments in Vocational Agriculture I, II, 
III, and IV averaged about 20, 14, 12, and 
12, respectively: the average total enrollment 
ot all-day students in grades 9 through 12 
wjs about 58. 

The majority of tbe school systems studied 



Method.— Tbe city of Toledo, Ohio, and the 
area surrounding within a 20*mile 'radius was 
seiected as the region for the study. The 
companies to which the Questionnaire was 
mailad were selected from telephone 
directories. 

. Findingt.—Ot the 120 persons in agricul- 
tural businesses who responded, 87 percent 
had a direct responsibility for the employ- 
ment of personnel. 

Nearly all of tbe businesses surveyed were 
engaged in sales. Approximately 50 percent 
of the businesses were engaged in manufac- 
turing and/or production, and another 50 per- 
cent were dealing in services. 

Agricultural businesses included in the 
study employed a total of 3,311 persons. 
These businesses replaced 447 persons annu- 
ally. The greatest number replaced were un- 
skilled laborers and sales personnel in food 
processing plants, landscaping firms, and 
greenhouses. 

Employers reported the greatest difficulty 
in recruiting persons for skilled. technical and 
'8alerphsitibns<in'all businesses. - Lafidsca|>ing 
firms experienced the greatest overall difficulty. 

▲ high school education was required by 
approximately two-thirds of the employers for 
all except skilled technical and administrative 
positions. Nearly 60 percent of the employers 
required study beyond high school for these 
positions. 

Employers considered on-tbe-Job training tbe 
most important for all of the positions except 
administration and public relations. FPA ac- 
tivities were thought to be the most benefllcal 
for administrators and farm work experience 
for public relations personnel. 

On-tbe-Job training was considered the most 
valuable for employees In landscaping, farm 
equipment, feed, grain and supply, greenhouse, 
chemical, and grain-elevator businesses. Tbe 
activities of the FFA were rated the most 
' impbftant for the remaining bnslnesses-except 
for greenhouses, where farm mechanics were 
considered to be of greatest value. 



did not provide separate buUdings for Ju^^ 3248. Zaebaoa, JoSB Obuz. TheDevel- 
and senior high school students. The depart- ^ 

opment and Experimental Trial of Pro- 
gramed Learning Material in Teaching 
Farm Business Management to Yoca- 



ment usually had tbe use of one classroom 
and one shop and also was provided with an 
inside or an outside storage and/or materials 
room or touilding. 



3247. Yoitno, David B. Employment 
Opportunities and Training Requirements 
in Agricultural Occupations in Toledo, 
Ohio, m^d Surrounding Area. Thesis, 
M.A., 1962, The Ohio State University. 
163 p.' library. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, fColnmbus. 

P^rpote . — To ascertain the number of em- 
ployment opportunities and tbe training re- 
qnirWehts of employees in Toledo area agrl- 
cuktnral businesses. 



tional Agriculture Students. Disserta- 
tion, Ph. D., 1963, University of Minne- 
sota. 129 p. Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Purpote . — To develop and test two types of 
programed instruction material in farm busi- 
ness management in teaching senior high 
school vocational agriculture students and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of review examina- 
tions Incorporated at the end of each unit of 
tho programed text materials. 

Method.— Txre types of programed instruc- 
tion material were developed. The branching 



/ 
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program format was similar to a Crowder 
scrambled book. In the'nonbfanching pro- 
gr^ format the units of fnfbrmafibir were 
Itresented in a form similar to that' of a’ cdri- 
ventibnal textbook. '‘ The review examinations 
were used in all cases extept for one group 
using the branching program. The programed 
^material; was titled It Optimum Production a 
Problem on Your Farmt ' ' ' 

The programed instruction material wasted 
vised and reorganized three times - with- the 
help of staff members of the University' of 
Minnesota and' the instructors and hlgi& school 
studen'ta Of vocdtlbnar agriculture, at 'Forest 
I^ke, Minnesota. 

The effectiveness of the material was evalu- 
ated in experimental firfals. The siimpfe'for 
the study consisted of 'llth -and I'Sth '^ade 
high school ' students in ffve Mihriesbta' Voca- 
tional agriculture departments. All ' students 
fu each school- were randomly assigned toto 
two groups. The students were given 10 class- 
room hours of programed instruction! " The 
teachers of each vocational agriculture de- 



partment were responsible for supervising the 
insiruetioff and administering the tests. 

The data' collected and treated were from 
four sources: (1) Raw scores' on the 'pretest; 
^(2) raw scores on the posttest; (3) 'Lorge- 
Thoiindike Intelligence Test scores; and (4) 
Iowa Test 'of Uducatlonal Development (Read- 
ing Social Science) percentile ranks. 

. and Interpretations.— Learning 

had' taken place In all the experimefntal trials. 
The branching program with review exam- 
inations showed a slight advantage In respect 
to mean gains on the scores over the branch- 
ing -program ^thout ' review examinations. 
The 'smtistic'ai' result, however, showed no slg- 
nifleant [difference between' the treatments. 
The branching program with review exam- 
matlons was superior to the nohb'ranching pro- 
gram' -v^'th' review exami'natons.' The correla- 
Rpn analysis results ^owed that programed 
' Insiruftion- was equally effective for all ranges 
'of stadeiit ability. No 'significant change in 
Var^neb from -^pretest - to posttest scores 
oc'burred. 



Classified Index of Studies 



Akministbation 

Facilities, 3123, 3203, 3227 
Organization, 3150, 3246 
Personnel, 3112, 3113, 3163, 3165, 
3226 

Policies, 3238 

Programs — college, 3156, 3178, 3224 
Programs — other nations, 3105, 3134 
Programs — ^secondary, 3117, 3153, 
3170, 3172, 3204, 3218, 3229 
Public relations, 3127, 3202, 3245 
Research, 3243 

Role perception, 3119, 3136, 3185, 
3211, 3233 

Guidance: 

Activities, 3130, 3146, 3230 
Occupational choice, 3106, 3189, 3210 
Occupational opportunities, 3205, 
3231, 3236, 3240, 3247 
Occupational placement, 3116, 3125, 
3157, D169, 3176, 3194, 3217, 3221 
Occupational requirements, 3124, 
3129, 3133, 3199, 3207, 3225, 3237 
Prediction— college, 3109, 3110, 3111, 
3114, 3141, 3148, 3159, 3161, 3174, 
3187, 3188, 3201, 3215, 3216, 3228 
Student selection, 3115, 3135, 3180, 
3190, 3192, 3234, 3239 



INSIBUCTION : 

ildult and young farmer classes, 
3120, 3122, 3126, 3142, 3154, 3164, 
3182, 3208, 3219, 3242 
Courses of study, 3147, 3173 
Future Farmers of America, 3128, 
3162, 3177, 3181, 3183, 3209 
High school classes, 3145, 3152, 3175, 
3186, 3222, 3223, 3235 
Placement for occupational experi- 
ence, 3160, 3200 

Procedures — mechanization, 3140, 
3184, 3195, 3214 

Procedures — ^production and manage- 
ment, 3107, 3108, 3137, 3139, 3191, 
3198, 3220, 3232, 3244 
Resource imits, 3121, 3132, 3138, 3179, 
3196, 3213, 3248 

Supervised farming experience, 3144, 
3166, 3197 

Teacheb Education : 

Curriculums, 3143, 3167 
Placement, 3131 

Programs — ^inservice, 3155, 3171, 3241 
Programs — preservice, 3118, 3151, 
3193, 3212 

Student teaching, 3149, 3158, 3168, 
3206 
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